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GRAFTON AND THE LONDON GREY FRIARS 
By CHARLES J. SISSON! 


Savi ICHARD GRAFTON is a great name 
Y')\ in the annals of bibliography as of the City of 

“Ai London. Mr. J. A. Kingdon’s two massive and 
H2e7| sumptuous tomes? devoted to the records of 
yi Grafton’s life and work in the utmost detail, a 
<= worthy monument set up by brethren of his 
Company in his honour, stand as a warning that little but 
gleanings can be added to that great harvest. I have only 
gleanings and glimpses to offer. But it may well be that they 
will serve to fill in void nooks and crannies in the imposing 
structure of biographical information built up by Mr. Kingdon. 
It was Thomas Norton’s eulogium of Grafton, prefixed to his 
Chronicle, that led Mr. Kingdon, I believe, to devote himself 
to the study of the great grocer, printer, and philanthropist. 
It was chance that led me to further traces of his footsteps, 
admiration of Grafton that bade me take account of them, and 
fate and Mr. Pollard who incited me to pursue and supplement 
research which widened out almost beyond control. The search 
is by no means finished, nor could the material discovered be fully 
worked out in the time available. I can here at best make a pre- 
liminary report of what more may be learned concerningGrafton 
in one quarter, namely in Courts of Law, in the records of Star 
Chamber, and in depositions in Chancery, that vast and little 


1 Read before the Bibliographical Society on 17 February 1930. 
2 Poyntz and Grafton, 1895 ; Richard Grafton, 1901 ; both privately printed. 
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reaped field of information, as well as from better-known 
sources.! 

On coming to the Grey Friars Grafton first took up his abode 
in a house which is variously described in the evidence of wit- 
nesses or in documents as the ‘ High House’, the ‘ Friars’ 
House’ (as Grafton called it), or, most commonly, ‘ Doctor 
Vaughan’s Lodging’. The history of the house can be traced, 
both before and after the Dissolution, with unusual complete- 
ness. The first occupant of whom there is record ? is Henry 
Standish, a Friar of the Order, who became Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s in 1518, and was buried in the Church of the Grey 
Friars in 1535. Standish, it appears, was never Guardian of the 
Grey Friars, though the general situation of the house would 
seem to agree with that indicated as the Guardian’s Lodging by 
Kingsford (The Grey Friars of London, p. §2 and Plan.) It is 
clear from certain lawsuits in which Dr. John Vandernoot, a 
subsequent owner of the house, was engaged, that the house 
stood near the north-west corner of the Church, at the western 
end of a yard giving entrance into the Great Cloister by a way 
passing under the house itself.3 The convent, in its decay, was 
probably driven to derive revenue from leasing its houses to 
outsiders for residential purposes. Sir Robert Poyntz, Chan- 
cellor to Queen Katharine of Aragon, seems to have occupied 


1 The principal new documents used in this paper are the following : Star 
Chamber Proceedings, Edward VI, 1/83, 4/49, 4/50, Elizabeth, V 9/22 ; Chancery 
Proceedings, c. 3 Elizabeth, Ee 4/50, c. 24/133 and c.24/135 Eyre v. London, 
c. 24/336/61 and 75 ; Court of Augmentation Proceedings, E 321. 37/18, E 321. 
12/35, Augmentation Books, and a series of Wills. 

2 Star Chamber Proceedings, 5. V 9/22. Deposition of John Myles. 

3 Before the Dissolution the residence proper was on the upper floor of two 
adjoining buildings. The gateway underneath was kept by a Porter with a 
Lodge. The lower floor comprised the ‘ school house ’ on the North side, and on 
the South, adjoining the garden attached to the house, the Porter’s Lodge, two 
chambers, and a ‘ study commonly called the counting-house ’. The house stood 
at the head of steps going down into the Great Cloister. 
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the house after Standish. A former cook of his, giving evidence 
in 1549 in the Star Chamber, states that he lived there thirty 
years before.! Poyntz died in 1520.2 Richard Grafton, in the 
same Star Chamber suit, deposes that he formerly lived in the 
house. It might seem reasonable to suggest that Grafton suc- 
ceeded as tenant of the house, for which he paid rent at the 
rate of {6 135. 4d., by the interest of Thomas Poyntz, a relative 
of Sir Robert, and the intimate friend of Tyndale and Grafton, 
or that of his brother John Poyntz who, like Sir Robert, was 
attached to the Court. But Grafton, as it will appear, was 
born in 1507, and it would be difficult to suggest any tenancy 
of the house by him between the death of Sir Robert Poyntz 
and the arrival of Dr. William Vaughan, a subsequent occupant. 
The ownership of the house can be traced thereafter without 
any gap from Dr. Vaughan to Jerome and Francis Benall in 
1541, from them to Thomas Persse in 1544, and from him to 
Dr. John Vandernoot and his heirs after him. It is, unfortu- 
nately, impossible to date Grafton’s tenancy with certainty. 
Dr. Vaughan, a cleric, was the incumbent of several parishes, 
as his will informs us, and had received preferment in the 
Church from Henry VIII. He died shortly before 5 May 1541, 
when his will was proved.3 He must have resided in the house 
for a considerable period for it to be commonly known as ‘ Dr. 
Vaughan’s Lodging’. It appears most probable to me that 
Grafton occupied the house during the last two years of 
Vaughan’s tenancy, as an under-tenant or co-tenant, as I shall 
suggest farther on. He was certainly there during Lady Rose 
Wallop’s tenancy of the adjoining house. And Lady Wallop 
died between September and November 1540.4 It would seem 
clear that Poyntz, Grafton, and Dr. Vaughan all were tenants 
of the Grey Friars, and that no grant of the house was made 

1 Star Chamber Proceedings 5. V 9/22. Deposition of Richard Girdeler, cook, 


aged 60. 2 P.C.C. Ayloffe 28. 3 P.C.C. Alenger 28. 
4 P.C.C. Alenger 15. Her rent, Grafton tells us, was £3 6s. 8d. 
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until after the Deed of Surrender from the Brothers, dated 
12 November 1538, and after the death of Dr. Vaughan. On 
8 December 1541 the brothers Jerome and Francis Benall, 
jewellers or ‘ gravers of precious stones’ to the King, received 
a grant for life of the mansion and garden, lately held by 
William Vaughan, Clerk, bounded on the East by the Church, 
on the West by the road leading from the Gate to the little 
Cloister, on the North by the Little Cloister, and on the South 
by the road from the Gate to the Church.! The water conduit 
within the precinct was included in the grant. With this 
description it is possible to locate Grafton’s first Grey Friars 
residence, with the help of a plan which was copied into the 
Plan Book of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1617 and which 
clearly dates from about 1540, from before the death of Anne 
Lego, a tenant whose house is marked with her name, in 1544.? 
The Plan, first reproduced in the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society’s Transactions, vol. 5, p. 421, is here 
shown by permission of Mr. Herbert Jenkins, reduced from a 
lithograph made for Mrs. Harbin’s Dictionary of London. I 
conceive that the mansion is that shown at the West end of the 
passage marked ‘ ye way into ye Cloyster ’, and that the garden 
is that marked ‘ Doctor Poos Garden ’. 

Much information is given concerning the use made by the 
Benalls of the property in Star Chamber and Augmentation 
Court proceedings. In September 1544 they disposed of their 
title in reversion to Thomas Persse or Percy,3 who in turn at 
some time before 1548 sold it to Dr. Vandernoot, after some 
years during which Vandernoot had rented the house as a resi- 
dence and place of medical business. Vandernoot accumulated 
a great deal of house property within the precinct,‘ and fell foul 

1 E 315/235, f. 56a. 2 P.C.C, Pynnyng 5. 

3 L. and S. P. Henry VIII, xix, Part II, 340 (15). 


4 C. 24/336/61. A full list of the tenants of eleven properties, with the rents 
charged, is given. 
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of the City of London after the City came into possession of the 
Grey Friars. The story of these troubles concerns Grafton 
closely, and will be told presently. Vandernoot died on 14 June 
1555, as we learn from an Inquisition Post Mortem in which 
his will is recited.!_ He left his dwelling house to his wife Alice 
absolutely, by a codicil. Alice soon after married Anthony 
Robinson or Robertson, a Lincolnshire gentleman whose father 
was Mayor of the Staple of Wool at Boston in 1542 and who 
owned estates in Fishtoft, near Boston, clearly an old friend of 
the Vandernoots. The family connexion was farther cemented 
by the marriage of his son Francis with the Vandernoots’ 
daughter Margaret, whose portion of {100 thus went, together 
with the proceeds of the sale of all his Grey Friars houses, to 
swell the resources of the all-absorbing Fishtoft clan.? 

I need not pursue the history of this house farther, except 
to say that about 1560 it was tenanted by ‘ Clarentius the king 
of Heraults ’, William Harvey, who died there in 1567. 

Vandernoot’s tenure of this house was anything but peaceful. 
His purchase from Persse included all the property formerly 
held by Dr. Vaughan, and granted to the Benalls. But a 
previous grant of Lady Wallop’s Lodging in Grey Friars to 
Hugh Willoughby, Sergeant-at-Arms, on 18 January 1543, 
raised the problem of the limits of the two grants, and proceed- 
ings ensued in the Court of Augmentations between Vander- 
noot and Willoughby in 1545, in which Vandernoot was success- 
ful, obtaining a decree in Hilary Term 1546, apparently during 
the absence of his opponent in the King’s service in Boulogne. 
This was followed by a riotous entry of Willoughby, and by 
a Star Chamber suit in 1551, reciting these facts, the result of 
which is unknown. 

In 1548 the City of London, which was now in possession of 

* C. 142/103/45(1). 

2 C. 24/336/61 and 75, which relate the history of the Brewhouse and Gate- 
house. 3 E 315/235, f. 69. 
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the whole of the property of the Grey Friars not specially 


granted away, began to take action to prevent Vandernoot 
interfering with rights of way to the Great Cloister through the 
gateway under his house, and made an entry upon his property. 
Vandernoot thereupon laid complaints in two Star Chamber 
suits, against Sir John Gresham, then Lord Mayor, in 1549, and 
against Richard Grafton, the principal agent of the City, in 
subsequent outrages, in 1552.! 

All of these documents furnish valuable information about 
the buildings and history of the Grey Friars. The proceedings 
in the two last-mentioned suits also add something to our 
knowledge of Grafton. As defendant in one of these he is 
called upon to answer to interrogatories, and his signed depo- 
sition gives us autobiographical data. The preamble contains 
the definite fact given by himself that his age was forty-seven 
on 27 October 1552, the date of his deposition, so that we are 
able to fix the date of his birth at 1507, and we need no longer 
leave it doubtful at 1512, or at 1511 as Mr. Kingdon suggests 
in his monumental volumes on Grafton. It is this deposition 
also that tells us that Grafton formerly resided in the house 
now owned by Vandernoot and paid a rental of £6 135. 4d. 
For the rest, it is of considerable anecdotic interest, and shows 
Grafton as the trusted and practical agent and servant of the 
City of London in the government of the property of its new 
hospitals. There was certainly some justification for the 
indignant tone of his evidence, in which he protests against 
Vandernoot’s interference with the amenities of the neighbour- 
hood, and his wife’s violence upon himself in the execution of 
his duty. 

In 1548 Vandernoot sought to arrogate to himself the right 
to close one of the main thoroughfares leading from the Gate 

1 These documents have become confused in arrangement. They are to be 


found in Star Chamber, 3. 1/83, 4/49, and 4/50, and Star Chamber, 5. V 9/22. He 
had trouble also with his Brewhouse property, related in c. 24/361/121. 
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in Newgate Street to the Great Cloister, its houses and gardens, 
on the pretext that it passed under the archway of his house. 
The entry, he maintained, was his private property. He there- 
fore set William Miles, a tyler, William Wetherley, a carpenter, 
and Ambrose Crowley, a blacksmith, to work walling up this 
entry and locking the heavy iron gates which he claimed to 
control. The Lord Mayor, Sir John Gresham, and other City 
officers at once set about undoing his work, challenging his right 
to obstruct the way, for they asserted that the freehold of the 
land was vested in the City. It is to be observed that gifts of 
land to the Grey Friars by pious London citizens and others 
were all deeded to the City in trust for the Friars, who could 
not by their constitution hold such property. On the Disso- 
lution, the site thus remained in the hands of the City. They 
therefore made an entry in force through Vandernoot’s door 
on 25 September, and on 10 October broke down his partly 
built wall and removed the gate, depositing it in the now 
empty west part of the Church. Venlouanet appealed to the 
City Court and to the Privy Council, and the matter dragged 
on for four years,at the end of which he bade fair to establish his 
claim. The City therefore reasserted its right of way and its 
possession of the land and the walls of the archway under 
Vandernoot’s house. On 2 September 1552, Grafton, who was 
put in trust by the Mayor and Commonalty of the City of London to have 
the oversight and custody of such things as were there done 
took steps to abate this and other nuisances caused by the 
Flemish émigré. Vandernoot, he told the Court, and here we 
should bear in mind his profession, 
causeth to bee hurled out of his house into the said waye very corrupt water 
and other fylthy things to the gret anoyance and perile of the neighbours 
ther. 
Grafton was supervising repairs suddenly found to be necessary, 
and the workmen were busy finishing their job. Richard 
Hewit was standing on a ladder whitewashing, when Mrs. 
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Vandernoot ‘ swore by Gods body ’ he should not meddle with 
it, and ran at the ladder to overturn it. Whereupon, says 
Grafton, he himself 


toke her by the harme and pulled her back from the doing of the said devillish 
act or dede And thervppon . . . Vandernots wife torned to this deponent and 
cawght hym with both her hands vppon the berd And ther with the said 
deponent thrusted the said woman from hyme & more to hir he did not 
thowe she deserved moche more. 


Thus does Grafton defend himself against the accusation of 
conspiracy, riot, assault, and violence upon Mrs. Vandernoot, 
brought against him by the irate Doctor. And here is intimate 
knowledge of the occupations of Grafton upon the second day 
of September 1552, when we may see him in the earliest days 
of the hospitals fulfilling his trust with active zeal, prepared to 
take the rough with the smooth, and attending to things him- 
self in person. Grafton’s formal Answer to Vandernoot’s Bill 
protests the excellence of the motives of the City. Their 
servants, George Harrowhood, Thomas Crutts, George Hill, 
Richard Hewit, and Edward Aleyn, Grafton’s co-defendants, 
are retained to do necessary work 


for the releyff of the poore... according to suche godly fondacon in 
sustennance of the poore as they have there begon to erect and make and 
that the seyd Richard Grafton was also apoynted by the seyd Cytyzens an 
oversear of the seyd Works and Reparacons. 


For which reasons they all went into the entry to whitewash 
the walls. Finding that Vandernoot’s sign, hung on ‘great iron 
hooks ’ on the wall, setting forth his profession, impeded their 
labours, they were driven to take it down, though they cour- 
teously handed it over safely to its owner when removed. 
Grafton protests further against another count in the indict- 
ment. It is not true, he states, that Vandernoot 


beyng a Straunger borne ys lyke to susteyne grete Iniury and wrong at the 
hands of the mayer Comynalty and Cytyzens of london as in the seyd byll 
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sclanderously and untruly is alleged for they sey that he is moche better used 
here then many englysshe men ar in his Cuntrey. 


It might seem that Grafton had in mind the betrayal and death 
of William Tyndale, and the grievous sufferings and ruin of his 
own close friend Thomas Poyntz, in the Low Countries in the 
Emperor’s territories, of which Vandernoot remained to the 
end a citizen. It is only fair to add that evidence is brought to 
indicate that the City Fathers do not seem to have been entirely 
purged of the passions associated with Ill May-day in 1517. 
For not only did Sir John Gresham, Lord Mayor in 1548, in 
the year of his office threaten Vandernoot, bidding him show 
his face no more out of doors lest he be thrust into Newgate. 
Not only did he seek to take the law into his own hands, but he 
added abuse and prejudice to the matter, if we may believe 
Thomas Persse, whe sold the house to Vandernoot, and who 
makes ironical comment. 
my sayd Lord Maior understandyng the mateir better without boke than 
within gave Sentence fforth with that the Citie wold have that parcell of 
grounde and that it became not souch a flemyng knave as Mr Vandernot was 
to gaynesay hym nor to contend agaynst the citie And so gave Judgement 


that the sayd place now in variaunce should not be John Vandernots Albeit 
as hap was the sayd maior Sate not when he gave his Sentence. 


Persse might be prejudiced as vendor. He and John Barnard 
moreover seem to have been Vandernoot’s lawyers. And 


Barnard also has a fling at the Lord Mayor who 


and his complices . . . being Valiunt within theym selves boldly in a morning 
er men were Stiryng Riotusly pluckyd and brake downe . . . Mr Vandernotts 
wall contrary to any lawe as I beleve. 


But the Rev. Edmond Laurens, curate of St. Tobias, London, 
isin atale withthem. Sir John Gresham and Sir Martin Bowes 
called Vandernoot 


theffe murtherer robber of the Kinges properte wretche vilaine and traitor 
with manie other opprobrius words 
R 
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and remarks that such acts and sayings did not profit or comfort 
Vandernoot in reputation, profession, or bodily health. And 
other witnesses concur. Vandernoot produced a wide variety 
of witnesses, including Edward Thomson, James Payn, Hugh 
Glasier, and George Hovy, former Grey Friars, with other 
clerics, local tradesmen, and craftsmen, Peter Maria of Bologna, 
an Italian, Martin Marrof alias Rougedragon, Pursuivant at 
Arms, and one Michel Montalbon, a Frenchman. Against 
Gresham he produced another Grey Friar, John Mole, and two 
of the King’s Minstrels, Anthony Maria and Nicolo di Andreo, 
among others. And the groups testifying on the opposite side, 
or in the Court of Augmentations, or in Chancery, are no less 
interesting. It is John Myles, an innholder, aged fifty-eight, 
who tells us that Bishop Standish of St. Asaph’s once lived in 
Vandernoot’s house for a period of fourteen years during which 
Myles was his servant and lived with him. In general, their 
depositions throw a great deal of light upon the site, the 
inhabitants, and the ways of the Grey Friars both before and 
after the Dissolution. It is something gained, for example, to 
know that the Friars drank beer brewed by Richard Smith in 
their own brewhouse.' It is helpful to realize that the Refor- 
mation, while it meant that the Bible came to be printed 
within the precinct of the Grey Friars, also brought into its 
walls, in place of a provincial of Franciscans, a colony of foreign 
ministers to royal luxury, gravers of precious stones who let 
lodgings to an Italian sackbut player and an Italian stranger 
‘called John Maria deli Spechi because he made style glasses ’, 
and turned the Friars’ school-house into a stable for their 
horses, or into a workshop. A Flemish physician followed 
them. The Brewhouse and the Gatehouse similarly came to 
shelter a motley company of ironmongers, Dutch cobblers, 
cheesemongers, and knife makers. Yet out of it all came never- 


theless Christ’s Hospital and Grafton’s Bibles. To-day Christ 
* C. 24/336/75- 
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Church, Newgate, alone remains to recall a hallowed site, now 
mainly covered by the General Post Office. 

Before I pass on to the second house occupied by Grafton in 
the Grey Friars, it is well to point out that these facts concern- 
ing Vandernoot throw some light upon one of the problems 
connected with the writings of the famous John Vandernoot 
whose Theatre of Voluptuous Worldlings, printed in London in 
1569, contains poems, a revised version of which appears in 
Spenser’s Complaints in 1591. Among the writings attributed 
to this ‘ Patricius Antwerpiensis’, a temporary refugee in 
England from religious persecution, and a notable Flemish poet 
and patriot, is a treatise upon Governance and Preservation of 
them that feare the Plage ‘set forth by John Vandernoote, Physi- 
‘cian and Surgeon, admitted by the Kynge his highnesse. Now 
‘newly set forth at the request of William Barnard of London, 
‘Draper’, and printed in London by William How for Abraham 
Veale in 1569. 

The preface states how ‘I John Vandernote Phisician and 
‘Surgion, admitted by the King his Highness, and sworn unto 
‘my Lord of Suffolk his Grace, now abiding at the late Grey 
‘Friars in London ’, have ‘ bene in Italy, Lombardy, Poelles and 
the Low Countries by the space of many yeares ’, and so gained 
knowledge of the physician’s art. 

The author of this book is clearly the John Vandernoot who 
enters into Grafton’s life and who followed him in the Friars’ 
House. It is possible that he is the ‘ John Vaundernott ’ with 
a bill for signature referred to in Cromwell’s Remembrancia in 
1534.! It is certainly he, described as a denizen of the Em- 
= dominions, physician and surgeon sworn to the Duke of 

uffolk, free of the Surgeons of London, who was given licence 
to practise in England by Letters Patent in 1543.2, And it may 
be that he bought his lease of the house, and set up his sign 


1 L. and S. P. Henry VIII, vii, p. 346. 
2 Ib. xviii, Part I, p. 361. 
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there, which Grafton pulled down later on, in that year. It 
is to be hoped that he was more successful in treating the 
maladies of the Grey Friars’ folk than he had been with the 
unfortunate children of his patron, who died in childhood of 
the sweating sickness. 

It will be observed that this treatise on the plague, with the 
preface quoted above, was printed in 1569, the very year of 
The Theatre, though Dr. Vandernoot had died in 1555. It 
would seem probable that it was a speculative transaction, 
intended to profit by the presence of the well-known Flemish 
poet of the same name. The ensuing confusion has continued 
ever since. We may now, at any rate, clear the poet of Gro- 
sart’s suggestion that he took upon himself for the nonce, and 
in order to sell a book, medical qualifications which he did not 
possess, 

It is possible that Dr. Vandernoot’s treatise had in fact been 
printed at an earlier date, though no trace remains of any 
former edition. This is the more likely as there is no evidence 
of registration of the copy in 1569. But it may have remained 
in manuscript in the hands of his surviving son Augustine 
Vandernoot, who lived until 1576, the year when he made 
a will! which his mother contested successfully, and so have 
come to Veale’s hands and into print at a propitious moment. 
The unique extant copy of this interesting book is preserved at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

The evidence of Margaret Smyth, wife of John Smyth of 
London, spoonmaker, aged sixty on 3 February 1578, suggests 
that there was an interval between Grafton’s occupation of his 
two Grey Friars’ residences. She was his servant at the time 
when he purchased his second house (from Hugh Losse, who 
had his grant in 1544). Grafton was ‘ at that tyme dwelling in 
the old Jury in London ’, she deposes. She followed him to the 


1 P.C.C. Carew 16. Anelderson John apparently had died. See Vandernoot’s 
Will, recited in c. 142/103/45(1). 
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Grey Friars, and there served him for two years or so longer, 
and left him before he became Treasurer (of St. Bartholomew’s 
in 1551, and of Christ’s Hospital in 1553). This makes it seem 
likely that Grafton’s abode in Dr. Vaughan’s Lodging was a 
temporary expedient, and that he was first able to settle down 
in Grey Friars with his wife and family when Bolton’s house 
became available for purchase. 

It may be that, on the death of Dr. Vaughan, Grafton re- 
moved his residence to the Old Jury, and returned to the Grey 
Friars soon after the grant to Losse dated 1 July 1544, to 
occupy the house, close to his printing-house and to the Little 
Cloister, where he spent the last decades of his life, and where 
he died in great distress in 1573. 

Very full information is available concerning this property 
also, and its history is traceable from before the Dissolution. 

The house is described, in a grant ' to William Bolton, dated 
14 March 1539, as a tenement and garden within the Gate and 
westwards from the Church, together with all buildings on it 
‘vocata le ffarmorye dictorum nuper ffratrum’. A second 
grant followed, in place of this, on 30 June of the same year, to 
William Bolton and Johanna his wife for life, with the specific 
addition of the water-supply from the conduit there as hereto- 
fore enjoyed by the holders of the property, and as claimed by 
Grafton subsequently against the City. 

This and other allusions to the property make it clear that it 
consisted of the Infirmary of the convent together with the 
ground of the Little Cloister, and a garden to the West of the 
Cloister which is marked on the St. Bartholomew’s Plan as 
* Bolton’s Garden’. It is described in one document in 1610 
as a stone house lying northwards of the Brewhouse and op- 
posite it,3 and similarly in 1578. The first tenant on record is 
a Mr. Engleffeld, whom I have not traced. He was succeeded 

™ P.R.O. E 315/233, f. 331 a. 2 E 315/233, f. 338 b. 

3 C. 24/361/121, and c, 24/336/61. 
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by Thomas Rosse, Citizen and Barber Surgeon, who was buried 
in the Grey Friars on 3 October 15§29.! His wife Joan after his 
death married William Bolton, who began his will? in these 
terms, ‘ I William Bolton esquier cooke of the King’s Majestye’s 
most honourable household ’, and died shortly before 19 June 
1540, when his will was proved by his wife. Joan married a 
third husband, who took her away to Greenwich, and was 
probably also of the royal household there. Presumably the 
tenants held of the Friars until after the Surrender in 1538, 
then of the King until the grant to Bolton in 1539, after his 
marriage to Joan Rosse, its then occupant. 

Joan evidently died at Greenwich at some time before 1 July 
1544, when the property was granted to Hugh Losse, who was 
Renter and Surveyor to the King of the Grey Friars estate, and 
to Thomas Bourcher. Their estate in the property was subse- 
quently purchased by Grafton. This is the account of the 
matter given by Robert Eyre and his wife Alice, Grafton’s 
widow, in a Chancery suit of 1578.3 Their statements make it 
clear that his purchase was subsequent to the grant of 1544, and 
that it was a purchase of the freehold. A somewhat varying 
account is given in evidence by a former servant of Grafton, 
John Kingston, who states that he leased the property about 
1535 at a rent of £5, until he bought it about 1539.4 But 
clearly there is something wrong with these dates. It may be, 
however, that after Bolton’s death in 1540 Grafton leased part 
of the property from Mrs. Bolton before he purchased it from 
Losse and Bourcher. He was certainly living there before 1552, 
when Thomas Persse, already referred to in connexion with 
Grafton’s first house, spoke of ‘ the little cloister which they 
‘(the City) pretend to have bought of our late Sovereign lord 
‘and the same have letten to Mr. Grafton ”.5 


1 Will. P.C.C. Jankyn 11. 2 P.C.C. Alenger 9. 
3 C.3 Elizabeth, Ee 4/50. See also L. and S. P. Henry VIII, xix, Part I, 
1035(6). 4 C. 24/135. 5 Star Chamber, 3. 4/50. 
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On the death of Grafton in 1573, his second wife, Alice 
Olyffe, married Robert Eyre, ironmonger, who took up his 
abode there, and was soon involved in law suits with the City 
concerning his title in the property. Beyond this I have not 
pursued the history of the house, except to note that in 1610 
it was occupied by Edward Mallowes, whose name is also to be 
seen on the Plan referred to above.' 

It is evident that the various families who inhabited the 
precincts of the Grey Friars formed an intimate and inter- 
related community, as shown in a series of wills. William 
Bolton’s will? was witnessed by Thomas Eyre who shared a 
grant of certain houses there with Anne Lego. Mrs. Lego left 
a furred gown to Mrs. Bolton when she died in 1537, £40 to 
‘Elizabeth Vaughan my daughter ’, and various bequests to 
John Wiseman, who had married another daughter, and to 
their children.3 Wiseman, an official of the Augmentations, 
also had a house there, and was executor to Mrs. Lego. Robert 
Eyre, before he married Alice Grafton, lived in the ‘ Frying 
Pan ’ house, part of the Friars’ Brewhouse near the Gate. With 
all of these people Grafton must have been well acquainted. 

Most of the information concerning Grafton’s Infirmary 
residence is to be found in the documents relating to a suit 
brought by Robert and Alice Eyre against the City of London 
in 1578. These records throw light, not only upon Grafton’s 
tenure of this house, but also upon his later relations with the 
City. They are very complete, including Bill, Answer, Repli- 
cation and Rejoinder, and two sets of Depositions of great 
interest.4 

A year after Grafton’s death in 1573, his widow Alice 
married Robert Eyre, an ironmonger, bringing as her chief 
dowry the freehold of this house. In Easter 1564 Grafton had 
executed a deed of entail of this property upon himself, his 


tC, 24/361/121. 2 P.C.C, Alenger 9. 3 P.C.C. Pynnyng 5. 
4 C. 3 Elizabeth, Ee 4/50, c. 24/133 and 135, Eyre v. London. 
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wife, and their joint heirs, evidently with the intention of barr- 
ing succession to his children by his first wife. On 13 May 1572, 
a year before Grafton’s death, the City had begun to seek to 
deprive him of some part of the property to which he claimed 
ownership. On that day they entered upon a yard or curtilage 
and so deprived the Eyres of part of their heritage. During 
Grafton’s lifetime, moreover, they had disconnected a water- 
pipe leading to the main supply of Christ’s Hospital which had 
been one of the great amenities of Grafton’s house. And the 
City was threatening the Eyres with further curtailment of 
their premises. For five years they had petitioned in vain, and 
they now sought in Chancery redress of all these injustices, 
being ‘ verye aged and vnlike to contynue long ’. 

Such is their statement of the matter, and they import 
indignation into their demand for equity by a reference to the 
City’s ill treatment of its faithful servant Grafton, desiring that 
they 

wold mainteyne their devotion with their own lawfull possessions, and not 
by wrongfull encrochement of other mens And further that they wold vse 
more Charitie then falsely to sclaunder a deade man who while he lyved 


deserved better of all the Citie and specially of the said Hospitals then all they 
that stick not without all shame falsly to accuse him being deade. 


This was their reply to the City’s view that the Eyre’s were 
seeking to withhold property 
geven bestowed and imployed vppon so good a vse, as vppon the poore 


Orphants, Lame, sick and indigent persons, the defence wherof the indever 
of euerie good man ought to bee bestowed and imployed. 


namely in the foundation and maintenance of Christ’s Hospital. 
The City, indeed, accused Grafton of having used his position 
to usurp land not belonging to him, 


Rich Grafton beinge an officer in the hospitall of St Barthelmewes and one 
put in verie greate trust by the Maior Cominaltie and Cittizens and havinge 
a messuage or tenement adioyninge to the messuage mencioned in the sayd 
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bill of Complaint with a yarde or Curtillage to the same belonginge as 
parcell of the same which he had and held of the sayd Maior Cominaltie and 
Cittizens and payd a Rent for the same of Six pounds thirteene shillings and 
fower pence by yeare vearie vntrulie and vniustlie did duringe that tyme 
laye and anex the same yard, and the weste side of the littell Cloyster of the 
fryers to his messuage and also vsed and had a serteine tower in the walls of 
the Cittie of London called Jerico and claymed the same as belonginge to his 
owne messuage. 
It is difficult to know what is the truth here. The Eyres allege 
that the deeds of the property have passed out of their posses- 
sion and are improperly detained by the City who thus sw 
them of evidence of their rights. It is quite likely, however, 
that Grafton occupied not only the house and ground pur- 
chased from Losse, but further property leased from the Ey. 
And it is not impossible that in fact Grafton interpreted his 
rights somewhat widely, and finding other property un- 
occupied and convenient for use, gradually came to look upon 
it as his own. The City at any rate denied his right to the 
yard in question, and also to any water-supply from the main 
conduit of Grey Friars, alleging that he had without any right 
to do so laid a pipe from it to his own house. The City state, 
quite truly, that towards the end of his life Grafton had been 
brought before the City Court to answer to these misdoings, 
that he had then admitted his errors and had taken up the pipe, 
and that he had been given twenty shillings and fivepence by 
the City as a compassionate allowance for the lead of the pipe 
and for his charges in removing it. 

On all these points evidence is led upon the past history of 
the house and the extent of the property occupied by Grafton, 
upon the history of the water-supply of the Grey Friars, and 
upon the disciplinary action of the City against Grafton. 

Among the witnesses is the Franciscan friar Edmund Thom- 
son, who appeared in the Star Chamber suit of 1552 and the 
Augmentations suit of 1545, now an aged man of eighty-three 
and more on 18 September 1578, born when Sir Thomas More 
$ 
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was a boy at most of fifteen, and surely the last surviving Grey 
Friar in England.!_ He appears on behalf of the Eyres to recall 
Grey Friars as it was when he first knew it as a religious house, 
in 1518, or earlier. He cannot say to what use the yard was put 
by its former occupants Engerffeld, Rosse, or Bolton, for he 


in those Dayes kept altogether within the house of the said ffreres, 


however now he may be living amidst the rush of citizen life in 
the parish of St. Clement’s without Temple Bar. But should 
any question arise concerning the water-supply 


he is able at this present to go to the verye place wher the said watercorse or 
cundit pype Ran. 


With him appeared Humfrey Gaudye, tallow chandler, aged 
sixty-three, who came to Grey Friars in 1528 and subsequently 
married Rosse’s daughter Elenor, who also gives evidence, and 
who was born in Grafton’s house sixty years before. There is 
also Mrs. Christian Herne or Heron, aged fifty-six, the wife of 
the Queen’s Hosier, with whom, I believe, old Father Thomson 
lived in St. Clement’s, and a former resident in Grey Friars. 
Finally there is John Hill the ironmonger, aged sixty, formerly 
the occupant of the Gate House and Brewhouse of the Friars, 
whose affairs also loom largely in Chancery in suits against the 
City.? 

bn behalf of the City appear several of its officials, Robert 
Cooke, aged sixty,,haberdasher and Steward of Christ’s Hos- 
pital since its foundation in 1552, William Smothing, aged 
forty-eight, merchant-tailor, and formerly tailor to the Hos- 
pital, John Jackson, Citizen and Founder, and lately Treasurer 
of the Hospital, second in succession to Grafton in that office, 


1 I must add that in 1545 he gave his age as 43. He was already then living in 
St. Clement’s, and is described as a ‘chapleyn’. In 1552 his age is not given, but 
he is a ‘ priest ’, and says he was a Grey Friar for twenty-four years, i.e. from 1514 
to 1538. 

2 e.g. c. 24/361/75 and 121. 
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James Peele, salter, aged sixty, and Clerk of the Hospital since 
1562, and finally John Howes, grocer, aged forty-seven on 
30 January 1579, who had been appointed in 1558 to collect 
the Hospital rents, at the especial instance of his master Grafton, 
an unwilling witness, we may believe. Of the rest, one other, 
John Kingston, grocer and bookseller, had also been Grafton’s 
servant, John Bonde, William Mawer, and Thomas Clowes had 
worked for Grafton, making a well or water-pipes, and setting 
up his printing-presses. Margaret Smyth had been his maid- 
servant many years before. So probably had Margaret Marten. 
Finally John Judson, stationer, aged sixty-six, was an old 
associate of Grafton and had often been with him in his Grey 
Friars house. 

It appears reasonably clear that the domain ruled over by 
Grafton at the height of his career was of considerable area. It 
included the Little Cloister with the buildings adjoining it, of 
which the chief was the former Infirmary. The yard in ques- 
tion seems to have been on the South of the garden, running 
West as far as the wall separating Grey Friars from the yard of 
the Swan Inn. Grafton also occupied the tower in the City 
Wall at the North-west corner of the Cloister. The extensive 
garden of the house is marked ‘ Bolton Garden now Mallowes ’ 
on the St. Bartholomew’s Plan, on which all of these indications 
may be traced. The tower is clearly defined by Humfrey 
Gaudye as that known as Jericho, situated at the farther end 
of Grafton’s garden, on the right hand as you entered it, 


a place that was sometyme A prison within the said ffreres callyd Jericho. 


Father Thomson tells us that the water-pipe belonging to the 
house ran (presumably from the main conduit at the West end 
of Grey Friars, between Newgate Street and the Swan Yard) 
into a cistern near the late Infirmary, beside Grafton’s garden, 
and under Jericho prison, next to a house of office, or privy, 
of the Friars, which was scoured and cleansed by this cistern. 
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Gaudye adds that this was done by means of a peg in the cistern, 
into which the water ran continually. The privy was thus 
emptied into the ditch which ran along the wall. This cistern, 
says Elenor Gaudye, daughter of Mrs. Rosse, ‘ being great and 
of lead’, was taken down by her mother after Bolton’s death, 
when she removed thence with her third husband to Green- 
wich. Since that time Grafton altered the pipe to a cock and 
had the water ‘ at his pleasure and will’. And Hill tells us that 


Grafton in his later daies made a hote howsse ouer the place where the said 
Cestern stoode, 


an indication perhaps of remarkable luxuriousness on Grafton’s 
part in days when bathrooms were rarities. 


The yard, with a stable at its west end, is thus described by 
Hill, 


on the back syde of the place where the said water corse ran adioyning to the 
howse where the ffreres were vsed to be shaven called the Barbery on the 
right hand-along a Dead stone wall on the left hande And a Stable nighe to 
the same out of the which stable ther was a Dor into the said Yarde. 


Finally Jackson speaks of the yard as lying ‘ on the north side of 
Grafton’s late printing house ’. 

I cannot enter here into the endless details of the contro- 
versy about Grafton’s water-supply. The evidence is plentiful 
that there was a permanent supply to the cistern in the time 
of the Friars. It is recorded also that at the Suppression the 
supply was diverted by the servants of the Duke of Northum- 
berland to Ely Place in Holborn. It was recovered again, on 
petition showing that the Hospital had no supply. It was 
again diverted by the servants of the Bishop of Ely, and many 
details are given of the ensuing conflict, which ended in a com- 
promise, the Bishop being allowed a ‘ goose quill’ in place of 
a ‘ swan’s quill’ pipe. Grafton was the representative of the 
City in the negotiations, and John Howes waited upon him the 
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while. William Mawer relates that Grafton had a well made 
immediately on his purchase of the house. It was constructed 
by John Fraunces, with Mawer’s assistance. Margaret Smyth 
informs us that at this well 


his servants did vse to washe their bucks and did the grosse busynes about the 
house but the water that was spent in the same house during all that tyme 
in sething of meate or washing of sope clothes and such things was most 
comonly brought to the house by a waterbearer from the condite nere 
Newgate and sometymes such water was brought to the same house by the 
servants of the said Ri Grafton. 


There is, in fact, little doubt that Grafton’s py and 
cock were an afterthought. They were set up at his orders by 
John Bonde in 1553 or 1554, at which time, says Bonde, 


he made the Slippes going downe to a place where the water Cock came in 
to the said Grafton’s house and made a pentise over the same to cover yt, 


after laying a trench for the water and a pipe to convey it, and 
this was the first time the house had had water laid on. Grafton 
was then Treasurer of the Hospital, and he may have had less 
explicit authority than he led Bond to believe. In 1578 the 
Clerk and other officials deny that any such authority was given, 
and the Steward, Robert Cooke, explains how Grafton’s 
arrangements interfered with the Hospital supply, for 

when his cock was open there neyther came nor ranne any water at all to the 


said hospitall . .. And so the hospitall hath bin many tymes serued at thands 
of the same Mr Grafton. 


And it was Cooke who complained to the Governors and had 
Grafton dealt with, 
and thervpon the same pipe so grafted by the said Mr Grafton to bring 
water home to his house was cut of from the said Cesterne as a thing wher- 
vnto the said Mr Grafton had no right. 
Peele, Clerk to the Hospital, tells us that Grafton was called 
before the Court of Governors on 7 June 1572, when after 
examination of the case he 
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confessed and wel perceyved that he hadd not onlie taken the watercourse 
wrongfullie but also a yarde, which he long had helde in his tenure, and it 
was then agrede, that the said pipe shold be taken vp, whervppon the v th 
daie of Julie folowyng Ric Grafton made request to have the pipe or monie 
for the same, for that it was Laied by him. 
This request was granted, and Cooke as Steward paid the old 
man twenty shillings and five pence on behalf of the Governors, 
money that no doubt was welcome to Grafton, who was then 
in dire poverty and distress. The Governors were in the right, 
it would seem, for even John Howes, most faithful and loyal of 
Grafton’s servants and admirers, confirms their account of the 
facts. He cannot admit, however, that Grafton willingly gave 
up his conduit, 
but he supposeth he did it against his will but the water course being taken 
from them he was constreyned so to do. 


One could wish that the Governors could have held their hands 
but one year longer, until May 1573, when Grafton had no 
longer any need for the convenience of a water-pipe or the 
comfort of his private ‘ hot-house ’. 

It remains to consider the situation of Grafton’s printing- 
house in the Grey Friars. Reasonably clear indications are 
given of the exact place in which it was set up. The St. 
Bartholomew’s Plan is confusing at first sight, inasmuch as it 
attempts to combine plan and elevation in one conventional 
type of illustration of the site. But I believe the statements 
made to be consistent with one another and with the Plan, and 
to be conclusive. Dr. Vaughan’s Lodging was apparently built 
in two wings at right angles to each other, and so appears as two 
houses in the Plan, the more southerly standing at the West end 
of the way into the Great Cloister and across the main road 
from the Gate of the Grey Friars to this Cloister. Adjoining 
this house is another, shown as it were westerly from it, and in 
fact standing upon the Second Cloister. This was Lady Rose 
Wallop’s Lodging. This was also in the possession of Dr. 
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Vaughan, but the lower floor was held in lease by Lady Wallop. 
A full description of both floors is available. The lower floor 
is inventoried by Hugh Willoughby, who had obtained from 
Henry VIII a grant of Lady Wallop’s Lodging in 1544. It is 


a tenement 


with the hall called Playsterers Hall Chambre kytchen one butterye one old 
seller vnder the hall with the parlor ther and also one lytle Cloyster together 
with one dore at the West ende of the same Cloyster and also a pece of 
ground for a garden within the same Cloyster, 


and it is held by Willoughby with reversion to the City on his 
death. On the upper floor we are told that there was a garret 
above the parlour, a ‘ chamber called a study ’, with the leads 
above it, and stairs leading up to these rooms and to the leads.! 

In a suit in the Court of Augmentations? the question is 
asked whether the printers did not immediately after Dr. 
Vaughan possess the upper rooms of this house. And various 
deponents testify in the affirmative. Clearly Grafton and his 
printers are here referred to. The garret, we may presume, 
was of considerable size, and was no doubt the printing-room, 
while the ‘ study’ was Grafton’s work-room, and the leads 
would be useful as a store-room. 

The interrogatory seems to be a little inconsistent with facts. 
For Dr. Vaughan died shortly before 5 May 1541, and Lad 
Wallop before 27 November 1540, when their wills were nto | 
On the other hand, Grafton’s first book known to have been 
printed in the Grey Friars is a Primer dated 1540, a year before 
Dr. Vaughan’s death. It is also stated in some of the documents 
that the upper rooms were occupied by the Benalls, who had 
their grant of Vaughan’s premises in 1541. But these state- 
ments are suspicious, as tending to establish Vandernoot’s 
claims to these rooms as inheritor of the Benalls’s grant. The 
consensus of evidence suggests that they never in fact possessed 


1 Star Chamber 3. 4/49. 2 E 321. 37/18. 
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them.! The use they made of the lower rooms is indicated in 
some detail, but no indication is given of any use by them of 
the upper rooms of either house. It would seem therefore that 
while Grafton’s occupation of Vaughan’s Lodging proper as 
a residence was but of short duration, his tenure of the upper 
floor of Lady Wallop’s Lodging as a printing-house was more 
permanent and excluded it from the grant to the Benalls or to 
Willoughby. When Vandernoot got a decree against Wil- 
loughby in the Court of Augmentations it was only for posses- 
sion of the lower rooms of Lady Wallop’s Lodging. This 
explains, I think, the statements that the printers ‘ possessed ’ 
the rooms ‘ after Dr. Vaughan’. It is to be observed also that 
on 18 October 1550 the City decreed that Grafton should 
succeed to Willoughby as tenant of the whole of Willoughby’s 
land and premises upon his death at a rent of {2 a year. This 
was a sequel to the grant by the City, on 15 May 1547, prob- 
ably confirming and supplementing his purchase from Losse, 
of the houses and ground he desired to hold, at a rent of 
£6 135. 4d.? 

Such other references as occur to Grafton’s printing-house 
bear out this conclusion concerning its situation, and lend no 
support to the theory that the vacant Western section of the 
Church was used for this purpose by him, whatever favourable 
symbolism some may be inclined to find in the notion that part 
of a Franciscan church might have been cleared to make room 
for the printing of Bibles. The vacant part of the Church is 
invariably described as merely a walking place for citizens. 
When used, it was used asa dump. And the great West door 
was walled up by the City. 

The evidence of Thomas Clowes of London, carpenter, aged 
sixty-eight on § February 1578, when he was a witness on Eyre’s 

1 It is so definitely stated by both Martyn Marrof and Peter Maria, friends of 
the Benalls. Star Chamber 3. 4/50. 

2 Letter Book Q, f. 237 b, cited by Kingdon, Poyntz and Grafton, p. 64. 
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suit against the City,! may lead to some perplexity. He states 
that he is unable to say when Hugh Losse had his grant or when 
Grafton bought the house of him. This is clearly Bolton’s 
house, the Infirmary house. But, Clowes goes on, when 
Grafton came to live there, he himself 
being a Carpenter did worke there for hym and did set vp his printing presse 
and made stands and did other work for hym in yt same house 
and remained working for him there almost a year. 

This might seem to prove that Grafton’s presses were set up 
by Clowes in some part of the Infirmary house, and to involve 
a second establishment of his printing-house and its removal 
from the upper floor of Lady Wallop’s house when Grafton took 
up his residence in his new house. But the close relation in 
which all these houses stood to each other and to the Little 
Cloister might well deceive an old man’s memory, already none 
too clear. There seems no good reason why Grafton should 
have gone to the trouble and expense of moving his press so 
short a distance. The indications are clear that the rooms first 
occupied by his press remained excluded from the conflicts at 
law and the grants concerning the rest of Vaughan’s property. 
And the grant from the City to Grafton of the reversion of 
Willoughby’s premises in 1550 suggests the need for the use of 
the lower rooms also, which Grafton very likely already held 
on lease from Willoughby or Vandernoot, upon the expansion 
of his business as King’s Printer under Edward VI. It may be 
argued that the long-continued controversy between Wil- 
loughby and Vandernoot concerning this house, arising out of 
conflicting grants, might have led Grafton to move his press 
elsewhere, in the impossibility of obtaining a settled tenure of 
the rooms. But it may, on the other hand, have permitted 
Grafton to occupy them quietly pending settlement, and, in 

1 C. 24/135 Eyre v. London. It is interesting to note how closely Clowes’s 
signature-mark, like that of a brother-carpenter William Ruddock, resembles 
Caxton’s Printer’s Device (The Library, June 1928, p. 30, Plate III). 

T 
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fact, rent-free, a situation which the City grant to him in 1550 
may simply have regularized. 

It seems to me therefore probable that Grafton’s press stayed 
in one place from the beginning, though he moved his residence 
from some part of Vaughan’s Lodging to the East and South 
of his press, upon Vaughan’s death in 1540, to the Old Jury, and 
back again to the Grey Friars to Bolton’s house to the West of 
his press. 

Evidence is further given in the same suit by two men who 
worked for Grafton as printers there. John Howes, of London, 
grocer, aged forty-seven on 30 January 1579, 

did dwell in the same house the space of xv yeres ... with the same Ri Grafton 
and was his apprentice and servant. 
He tells us that he first came to the Grey Friars thirty-one 
years before the date of his deposition, and that he first came 
to live with Grafton as his servant in the first year of the reign 
of Edward VI. This places his coming to Grafton accurately 
in January 1548. 

John Kingston, of London, grocer, aged fifty-seven on the 

same day, also 


dwelt in the same house with the said Mr Grafton and was his Apprentyce. 


His evidence gives some difficulty, for he states that he was 
bound apprentice to Grafton some three or four years before 
Grafton dwelt in Bolton’s house and bought it. At this time, 
nevertheless, he lived with Grafton in this same house, ‘ in the 
yeere of our L god 1535 ’ (this phrase is deleted, it is true), for 
Grafton then held it on a lease, paying {5 rent. Kingston lived 
with him in all for five or six years. One is inclined to put this 
down to a faulty memory, and to wonder whether he also is not 
confusing the two houses in which Grafton resided, in his 
estimation of the dates. For Father Edmund Thomson’s 
evidence is clear that Grafton came to that house after the 
Dissolution in 1538. In 1535 Kingston would have been 
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thirteen years of age and might well have commenced his 
apprenticeship with Grafton then, but not in Bolton’s house. 

Kingston, incidentally, set 7 a printer for himself, and 
founded a dynasty of printers. His son John followed him, and 
his grandson Felix Kingston is noted in 1636 in the Stationers’ 
Register! as a Master Printer of forty years standing, unlike 
his father and grandfather who were (as Grocers) ‘ no way 
licensed’. Kingston’s transactions, as recorded in the Register, 
and on the title-pages of his publications, may throw light upon 
Grafton’s career as a printer. A series of books, formerly 
Grafton’s copy and printed by him, appear later on as King- 
ston’s copy or printed by Kingston. Among these are Calvin’s 
Catechism, and Sir Thomas Wilson’s Art of Rhetoric and Rule 
of Reason. ‘The last editions of Wilson’s books printed by 
Grafton are dated 1553, after which they appear as printed by 
Kingston. Evidently Kingston, not long after 1553, took over 
some considerable part of Grafton’s copies. It will be recalled 
that Grafton ceased to be King’s Printer on Mary’s accession in 
1553. Incidentally, Arber is clearly in error when he states that 
Kingston was ‘a simple bookseller in 1577’, though he is 
recorded as keeping two presses in 1583.2, For Kingston was 
printing Grafton’s books at least as early as 1560, when the Art 
of Rhetoric was ‘ Newly set forth again ’ with his own imprint. 

It seems to me, finally, reasonable to conclude that when the 
printing of the Great Bible of 1539 had to be transferred from 
Paris to London, and was there undertaken by Grafton and 
Whitchurch, it was actually printed by them in the Grey Friars, 
where they certainly printed a Primer in the following year. 
When the Dissolution placed the Grey Friars property in the 
hands of the King, there were powerful influences ready to 
facilitate the project by furnishing Grafton with a place for his 
printing-house. It is clear that both printers were in close touch 
with Cranmer, on whose death his widow Margaret, niece of 

1 Arber, iii. 704. 2 Arber, i. 28. 
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the Reformer Osiander, married Whitchurch.' The Surrender 
of Grey Friars is dated 12 November 1538. We may conclude 
that Grafton probably took up his first abode in the Grey Friars 
in Dr. Vaughan’s Lodging, and set to work to erect his printing- 
presses in the upper floor of Lady Wallop’s Lodging, imme- 
diately after the printing of the Bible was interfered with by 
Francis I in December 1538. ‘The presses and types of the 
Paris printer Regnault, used for this Bible, were purchased by 
Cromwell and brought to England. It is likely that they were 
put into Grafton’s hands and first furnished his printing-house 
in the Grey Friars. Dr. Vaughan, a cleric in especial favour 
during Cromwell’s last years of power, if we may judge by 
several grants recorded in the Letters and State Papers, may 
indeed have been especially interested in the printing of the 
English Bible, may have been the readier to make house-room 
for its printers and their work, and may indeed have co- 
operated with them. 

We may therefore hold that Grafton continued his trade as 
printer in this building from early in 1539 onwards, being most 
actively occupied therein during the period of his appointment 
as King’s Printer to Edward VI from 1547 to 1553. Being 
deprived of this office by Queen Mary, his prosperity suffered 
a grievous blow. This, together with his interest in the new 
charitable foundations arising out of the ruins of the monas- 
teries of the City, led him to abandon printing, and to devote 
himself to his new duties as Governor and Treasurer, particu- 
larly to the management of Christ’s Hospital, founded in Grey 
Friars itself. We may return to the story of Grafton’s life to 
relate how other documents bear witness to the decay of his 


1 In c, 3. 181/68, Margaret Whitchurch, widow, claims Amyrod in Yorkshire, 
‘late parcell of the possessions of Thomas Cranmer late Archebishop of Cantur- 
berie and husband to your Oratrix’; c. 1/917/30 relates an amusing quarrel about 
money, Grafton and Whitchurch suing John Marler, their partner both in general 
trading and in financing the Bible. 
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fortunes, how they show Grafton and his son-in-law Richard 
Tottell as they appeared to men and women who knew them 
and loved them, above all to his loyal servant John Howes, how 
tenderly Grafton watched over his children of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, and how harshly another generation of men of the City 
dealt with a great old man fallen from his high estate. 














BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETIES AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By G. F. BARWICK! 







=| H E word ry has been used in two 
JERW\73% ° ° 
Was different senses for about a couple of centuries. 
S M\ In the general sense it has stood for all kinds of 
WI Ricjaul lists of books, embracing the whole range of 
Oj literature, or limited to a few on some particular 
MNES GY) author or subject. In the more restricted sense, 
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now known as scientific bibliography, it deals with each book, 
and, in many cases, with each known copy of a book, as an 
entity. Author and subject are side issues; the Book’s the 
Thing! In this sense bibliography is concerned with all the 
details of the production of a book; the paper, its make and 
watermark; the number of sheets and their numeration, whether 
by signatures, foliation, or pagination, the type and all its 
peculiarities and variations. From these particulars a trained 
bibliographer will usually be able to determine the printer, 
place of imprint, and approximate date of printing where those 
details are not given, and I need not stress the value of such 
information, especially in the case of controversial tracts, such 
as those of the Marprelate series, or in the Shakespeare quartos. 
Fortunately such details are not required for ordinary modern 
books. 

Although the word bibliography only came into use so 
recently, the thing itself, even in its scientific sense, existed 
within some fifty years of the invention of printing, In spite 
of some researches I have not found notes of bibliographical 
descriptions of manuscripts earlier than those of printed books. 
It seemed possible that the determining marks of the various 

1 Read before the Bibliographical Society on Monday, 17 March 1930. 
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schools of copyists of the masoretic texts of the Old Testament 
might have been set down for easy identification, but such does 
not appear to be the case. 

The best early instance of a scientific bibliography appears 
to occur in the school grammar of Guarinus, printed about 
1491, in which seven pages, d, to e,, are occupied by a complete 
bibliography of the writings of Joannes Biffus, the Italian poet. 
To each title is appended the number of lines of verse or prose, 
and a note at the beginning gives the locations of copies of the 
manuscripts or editions. For information as to this book I am 
indebted to Mr. Scholderer. 

I now come to the main subject of my paper, namely the 
rise and spread of bibliography as shown by the formation of 
Bibliographical Societies. A general view can now be taken, 
as they are still few in number. 

The place of honour in the formation of a society for the 
study of bibliography belongs to France, where, in 1868, the 
Société Bibliographiques tarted its monthly review, Polybiblion, 
which ran until 1920; and under its auspices were held the 
International Bibliographical Congresses of 1878, 1888, and 1898. 

The next French Society, the Société francaise de Biblio- 
graphie, was founded in 1906 by Emile Bourgeois, Henry 
Cordier, and Louis Polain. It has published some eight or ten 
works of importance and is the only French one still in being, 
for the Association de Bibliographie et de Documentation, 
founded in 1911, only published a ‘ Bulletin ’ to carry out its 
object of bringing to the knowledge of scientific, industrial, and 
commercial workers the books and articles in periodicals giving 
information they might require. 

The next country is Holland, where the Frederik Muller 
Fonds published, between 1884 and 1894, six valuable biblio- 
graphies, with full details, relating entirely to the Netherlands. 

Belgium followed, in 1886, with the Société Bibliographique 
Belge, but its only publications were two facsimiles in that year. 
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The Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, founded in 1890, 
was the first British Society, and its publications, which are well 
known to most of you, are entirely on the lines of scientific 
bibliography. It was followed in 1892 by the foundation of our 
own Society, which has done more to encourage and develop 
scientific bibliography than any other in the world, and its high 
standard and consistent work has made it the leading Society 
in the region of exhaustive research and exact detail. 

For the next Society, founded in 1895, we have to go to 
Chile, where the Sociedad bibliografica de Santiago issued its 
only publication, a well-documented history of the Ecclesias- 
tical Province of Chile, a book of about 700 pages, printed at 
Freiburg in the Breisgau. 

In the same year the important Societa Bibliografica Italiana 
was founded by Guido Biagi, Benedetto Croce, Giuseppe 
Fumagalli,and others. It issued a small Bollettino and welcomed 
queries. By a curious arrangement with the Post Office, copies 
were sent unstamped, with addresses in type, and a note: 
‘Conto corrente colla Posta’. But, in spite of its full biblio- 
graphical descriptions of rare books and manuscripts, it only 
lasted one year ; probably the Post Office killed it. In 1907 it 
revived its Bollettino as ‘ I] Libro e la Stampa’, which ran until 
1913. Its last publication, just before the War, was ‘ Stampe 
popolari della Biblioteca Marciana ’, which contains details of 
a great number of rare works, with notes on ornamentation and 
printers’ marks, and a number of excellent facsimiles. Outside 
England by far the finest work in scientific bibliography has 
been done by this Society, and it is to be hoped that it may be 
revived ere long. 

I have a note of a Russian Society at St. Petersburg in 1899, 
but it does not appear to have issued anything since Igol. 
There is, however, a society at Kiev which publishes Biblio- 
logical Communications in Russian. These began in 1923 and 
are still in progress, but as my knowledge of Russian does not 

U 
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extend beyond the alphabet and not always to that, I do not 
know their character or value. 

The Bibliographical Society of Chicago issued a Year Book 
1899-1903 and Bibliographies of Bibliographies, chronologically 
arranged, but the Bibliographical Society of America, founded 
in 1904, is still going strong. Its work is scientific where 
necessary, but its scope is very wide. 

In 1901 there was another society which only lasted one year, 
the Bibliographical Society of Lancashire, which published 
Mr. Gordon Dufs work on English printing on vellum, and 
a facsimile, edited by him. 

After an interval of eight or nine years we have the Welsh 
Bibliographical Society in 1910. While mainly interested in 
Welsh books it publishes much valuable matter for general 
bibliography : for instance the Bibliography of Quaker Litera- 
ture in the English language relating to Wales. Needless to say, 
its work is up to the highest standard. 

In 1912 the Glasgow Bibliographical Society began to pub- 
lish. Its work is similar in character to that of the Edinburgh 
Society and our own. 

The Bibliographical Society of Ireland was founded in 1916. 
It has done a fair amount of work on Irish literature, not very 
exhaustive, but papers such as those on ‘ Fictitious Imprints on 
books printed in Ireland’, and ‘ The First Hundred Years of 
the Dublin Directory ’, deserve special notice. 

In 1922 the Oxford Bibliographical Society began to pub- 
lish, and, as might well be expected, its work is of the highest 
quality. It pays considerable attention to the College Libraries. 

The latest addition to the list of Societies comes from 
Czechoslovakia, if I may include the Kommission fiir die biblio- 
graphische Beschretbung der cechoslovakischen Drucke bis z. 
Fabre 1800. The first volume appeared in 1925. 

This is a very brief and sketchy account of the activities of 
the bibliographical societies of the world, so far as I have been 
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able to discover them, and my object in bringing them before 
you is to show the amount of good work that is being done and 
to suggest that the special articles might be indexed. The 
numerous papers on special books and special printers are com- 
pletely buried ; no Poole brings them to the surface. I am glad 
to note in this connexion that an index to the ten volumes of 
our Transactions issued since their amalgamation with The 
Library will shortly be put in hand. 

There is a general movement going on for the compilation 
of National Bibliographies, probably on the lines of our Short 
Title Catalogue, and it seems likely that Italy will be the first 
to take the field. International Bibliography, which was 
chiefly concerned with cataloguing and librarianship, appears 
to have ended, for the present, with the publications of the 
International Institute in 1923. 

So much for dry details! I will now ask your kind attention 
to a few incidents in the history of bibliography. The first is 
that of a bibliographer who went wrong; the only instance, I 
mean of course in a Pickwickian or bibliographical sense. The 
culprit was the Abbé de la Rive, who fell foul, most foully, of 
the chief bibliographers of the time. In 1789 de la Rive, who 
had been librarian to the Duc de la Valliére, became entangled 
in politics, dropped his ‘ de la’, and declared for the Revo- 
lution ; not out of attachment to its principles, which he had 
previously attacked, but as a means of satisfying his resentment 
against all who had stood in his way, especially Debure, to 
whom the cataloguing of the La Valliére library had been en- 
trusted on the death of the Duke. This led him to publish his 
Chasse aux Bibliographes, et aux Antiquaires malavisés. In this 
confused mass of minutiae and invectives, coupled with gross 
insults to Lelong, Debure, Van Praet, and others, it is possible 
to find by chance some few exact observations and some 
curious details, but at the cost of disgust and ennui. For his 
book contains many of the very errors he set out to expose. A 
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man of great capacity and industry, he left some 20,000 notices 
and descriptions of manuscripts and books in various languages, 
besides those in French and Italian. He died in 1793, before 
attaining any considerable power among the Revolutionists, 
otherwise some bibliographical heads would certainly have 
graced the guillotine. 

There is only one thing that can be urged in extenuation of 
Rive’s conduct ; there were no bibliographical societies in his 
day, for had he been a member of one, he assuredly would not 
have disgraced his profession by attacking his fellow-workers. 

It will be refreshing now to turn to a man of entirely opposite 
character. Francois Nicolas, afterwards de Neufchateau, is 
now little remembered in France and hardly known in England. 
Born in 1750, the son of the master of a secondary school at 
Neufchateau, he so distinguished himself by his talents and 
studies, that his native town adopted him and gave him its 
name. At the age of sixteen he dedicated his ‘ Piéces fugitives ’ 
to Voltaire, who wrote in acknowledgement, one fears with his 
usual insincerity: ‘ I] faut bien que l’on me succéde, et j’aime 
en vous mon héritier’. Entering government service he be- 
came Procurator General of Haiti in 1783 and Administrator 
of the Vosges in 1790. But in the following year he fell under 
the ban of the censor, for in one of his plays Paméla, which 
had been approved in advance and already represented eight 
times with great success, exception was taken to two lines : 

Ah! les persécuteurs sont les seuls condamnables, 

Et les plus tolérants sont les plus raisonnables. 
He was not released until 1794, when he began a fresh career as 
Commissioner for the Vosges and became Minister of the 
Interior in 1797. His chief interests were agriculture and 
forestry, and he greatly benefited his country by urging the 
cultivation of the soil throughout the darkest period of the 
Revolution. When a tree of liberty was being planted in each 
commune, he said ‘ Why one tree, always a sad object, let us 
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rather place two before each house, sow entire woods and plant 
vast forests.’ He organized the first French Exhibition in 1798, 
and when it was proposed to sell Rheims Cathedral, it was 
entirely due to his intervention that it was saved, for he 
pleaded for its preservation ‘ both for its antiquity and its 
artistic value ’. 

He was President of the Senate in 1804, and in 1806 Napoleon 
created him a Count of the Empire and Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. The rest of his life was devoted to agri- 
culture, and nothing of economic interest was beneath his 
attention, for we find him sending to Rouget, the Paris pastry- 
cook, receipts for puddings which the English make with 
potatoes. He was rather of the Vicar of Bray type in politics, 
and welcomed each domination as it came along; probably 
because one was as good as another for agriculture and forestry. 

And now I think you will be saying : What is that type doing 
in this galley? Well, this poet, dramatist, antiquary, and eco- 
nomist, was the only Minister of State, I think, in any country 
who proposed that scientific bibliography should be made a 
national and compulsory study. 

As M. Achard says, in his Cours élémentaire de Bibliographie, 
1806 ; when Francois de Neufchateau was Minister of State 
each Department had its central school and its library, and he 
believed that by charging the librarians with the duty of giving 
courses of lessons in bibliography he would create the taste for 
this study, and cause it to be propagated throughout the 
Empire. The proposal of course failed, for Neufchateau was 
before his time, which apparently is still far off. The chief 
librarianships were filled by political nominees, as sinecures, 
and doubtless the holders felt, as Walpole is said to have ob- 
served about some such political job: ‘ Dulce est desipere in 
loco’, It’s sweet to be a fool in a place ! 

The movement, however, gave rise to the two earliest Courses 


of Elementary Bibliography, Boulard, 1804 and Achard, 1806-7. 
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They are quite scientific in character, for after general rules for 
cataloguing and arrangement, they deal with signatures, regis- 
ters, catchwords, and colophons ; printers’ marks and mono- 
grams ; privileges ; paper and water-marks ; with notes about 
taking books to pieces and the removal of stains of fruit, tobacco, 
and grease. Achard approves of the Catalogue raisonné, but 
would wisely supplement it with alphabetical tables of authors, 
titles, places of imprint, and a chronological table of editions. 
My last example is that of an attempt to make fun of, or out 
of, bibliography. Just fancy that! In 1882 Loudolphe de 
Virmond issued in Paris, chez Denter, a book entitled : Récréa- 
tions bibliographiques. 1 suspect him of a pun in the title. He 
says in his preface: ‘When making long researches in old 
* bibliographies and old books, it is astonishing to find a pro- 
‘ digious quantity of names of writers and artists which recur 
‘at the present day, and we are led to recognize this law: that 
‘every name that enters publicity has already appeared or will 
‘re-appear therein’. A few extracts will best explain his 
meaning. 
Anatole France was born in the eighteenth century, and was 
a writer on agriculture under the name of P. M. France. 
Victor Hugo was born in the seventeenth century and, as 
pére Louis-Charles Hugo, wrote a History of Moses. 
Louis Blanc was of the eighteenth century, and then in holy 
orders, and wrote the Apologte de Pétat religieux, Avignon, 1768. 
Emile Zola, born in 1739, near Brescia, wrote a treatise on 
the authority of Saint Augustine and a History of Pelagianism. 
Adolphe ‘Thiers, born in the seventeenth century, was Curé 
de Vibraie. All the world knows the famous toupet of M. 
Thiers, and he knows all about toupets, for he published 
L’ Histoire des perruques, by Jean-Baptiste Thiers in 1777. 
This last seems to be the one gleam of humour in the book. 
But the strangest thing about this farrago of nonsense is that 
it appealed to Olindo Guerrini, librarian of the University of 
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Bologna, a poet of some fame and a bibliographer of consider- 
able note. He was actually so interested that he produced a 
corresponding book for Italy, translating Virmond’s text re- 
lating to names of Italian form, such as Zola, and to well- 
known French names, such as Hugo, Daudet, &c. He entitled 
his work Bibliografia per ridere, and possibly had in mind that 
aithough many things are too deep for tears, nothing is too 
deep for laughter. Bibliography appears to be the exception to 
this rule. 

I have sometimes been asked: What is the use of what is 
called scientific bibliography, and have answered that one great 
use is the detection, and to a large extent the prevention, of 
fraud and dishonesty ; and I cite the classic exposures of the 
Shapira forgeries and Pavier’s false imprints on the Shake- 
speare quartos, which have cast down so many idols of the 
auction room. Bibliography is so altruistic that it might almost 
be said that, Its sole reward is in the making of it. Its search 
for truth, even the brutal truth, is its main characteristic, and 
Truth is Beauty. 








GERARDUS DE LISA: FURTHER NOTES 


By VICTOR SCHOLDERER 


INCE the publication in The Library for 
December 1929, of the paper on Gerardus de 
Lisa, the Flemish-Italian printer, which I read 
| before the Bibliographical Society in November, 
I have discovered that some of the statements 
made in the course of it require modification. 

Fr. Bonaventura Kruitwagen, of Woerden (Holland), has 
kindly drawn my attention to an article by Luigi Suttina en- 
titled ‘ Nuovi documenti su Gerardo di Fiandra’ in vol. xxiii 
(1927) of the Memorte storiche Forogiuliesi. The earlier of the 
two documents transcribed therein is dated 27 September 1496, 
and records the election of ‘ magister Gerardus de Flambria 
[sic] laicus et uxoratus ’ to the precentorship of the Cathedral 
of Aquileia, with the customary duties and emoluments, in 
place of the precentor recently dead. The second document, 
dated 17 December 1499, records the terms of a lease granted 
by the chapter of the same Cathedral of the house (clearly an 
official residence) occupied ‘ per magistrum Gerardum de 
Flandria laicum bigamum et uxoratum .. . qui heri diem 
clausit extremum ’ to a priest of the name of Victor. 

The presence of Gerardus at Aquileia is a fact hitherto un- 
suspected and shows him to have been even more migratory 
than had been supposed. As he was still at Treviso on 16 No- 
vember 1496, it would seem that he did not take up his new 
duties in Aquileia for some little time after his appointment, 
but it can hardly be doubted that once settled in the latter 
town he remained there until the end of his life. The existence 
of the supposed second edition of the De liberorum educatione 
dated 1498 thus becomes more problematical. From the 
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epithet ‘ bigamus ’, i. e. a second time married, applied to him 
in the later record we should perhaps infer that the death of 
his first wife and his remarriage to a Udinese took place 
during the Aquileian period. ‘The day of his death, not exactly 
known previously, is now fixed as 16 December 1499. 

I also owe to Father Kruitwagen’s kindness a note that Hans 
Prutz, in an article on ‘ Pius II. Riistungen zum Tiirkenkrieg ’ 
printed in the Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1912, no. 4, has en- 
deavoured to identify the printer with one Gerard des Champs, 
a soldier of fortune and the commander of the so-called 
Societas Jesu, a body of troops recruited in the Low Countries 
round about the year 1460, for service against the Turks. This 
identification is wholly at variance with all that we know of 
Gerardus and does not need serious refutation. 

Lastly, I was doubtless wrong in bringing down as late as 
1538 the printing of the Count of Porcia’s Epistolae familiares 
(s.n., Hain *13605). The latest internal date of this appears 
to be implicit in a letter addressed ‘ ad Iacobum Pisaurum 
Episco.’ on his elevation to a bishopric. The reference is not, 
as I had supposed, to a Bishop Jacobus of Pesaro, but to Gia- 
como Pesaro, a Venetian Minorite, who became Bishop of 
Paphos (Baffo) on 3 July 1495. The approximate year of 
printing is in all likelihood 1507, when the peculiar woodcut 
scroll in which the words of the title are disposed, as well as the 
type, was used by Niccolé Brenta at Venice in his edition of the 
Silve of the Trevisan Marcello Philoxeno. 








NOTES ON EARLY PLAYS 
By W. W. GREG 


Seneca’s ‘Troas’ translated by Fasper Heywood, 1559 


2 Seneca’s Troas printed by Richard Tottell 
present a problem to the bibliographer and 
“editor. Both bear the date 1559, and they are 
printed in part from the same setting of the 
type: question, Which is the earlier ? One is 
represented so far as is known by a single copy only in the 
Grenville Library at the British Museum (G. 9440). Of the 
other there is a copy in the King’s Library at the Museum 
(238. 1. 27) and one in the College Library at Eton. The fact 
that these latter two agree exactly shows that we have to do 
with two distinct editions (or issues, if the term be preferred) 
and not with a casual mixture of sheets. 

Heywood himself gives us certain information on the subject 
in the course of three hundred odd fourteeners that he prefixed 
to by way of Preface his translation of the Thyestes printed by 
Berthelet in 1560. He is modest enough about his work, for 
he admits that he ‘ presumde’ the ‘litle volume with mo 
fautes, then lynes abrode to sende’. But he protests that the 
responsibility was not entirely his own, 

For when to sygne of Hande and Starre I chaunced fyrst to 

come, 

To Printers hands I gaue the worke: by whome I had suche 

wrong, 

That though my selfe perusde their prooues the fyrst tyme, 

yet ere long 

When I was gone, they wolde agayne the print therof renewe, 

Corrupted all: in suche a sorte, that scant a sentence trewe 
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Now flythe abroade as I it wrote. which thyng when I had 
tryde, 

And fowrescore greater fautes then myne in fortie leaues 
espyde, 

Small thanks(q; I) for suche a woorke wolde Senec geue to me, 

If he were yet a lyue, and shoulde perhapps it chaunce to see.! 


Now although we may allow that both Heywood’s ‘ mo fautes, 
then lynes’ and the ‘ fowrescore greater fautes then myne’ 
may be poetic exaggerations, there is no doubt that the trans- 
lator here asserts that the first edition was substantially more 
correct than the reprint. 

Nevertheless, when Dr. Henry de Vocht edited the play in 
1913,7he sought to reverse this judgement. He labelled the two 
editions in question A (= 238. 1. 27) and B( =G. 9440) and he 
chose A for his reprint on the ground that it was the earlier, in 
spite of the fact that B is admittedly the more correct. Of 
Heywood’s definite assertion Dr.de Vocht writes(pp. xL1-xL11) : 


All this savours much of a very clumsy apology. Indeed since Heywood him- 
self admits that many faults escaped him the first time that Troas was printed, 
when he himself perused the proofs, it is evident that A, by far the more careless 
of the two issues, was the edition for which he was answerable. For if A had been 
the second and deteriorated edition of his tragedy, he certainly would have struck 
another tone, and would have come down without mercy on Tottyll for having 
edited a slovenly reprint, for which he would have declined all responsibility. 
The printer evidently touched a sore point by correcting the mistakes of A, and 
Heywood feeling that the fault was entirely his own, was glad enough to find 
a few misprints in the second issue, and raised a pretended outcry probably 
against the orthographical alterations where he complained that ‘ scant a sentence 
trewe Now flythe abroade as [he] it wrote ’. 


This does not seem to me very convincing. It might be 
thought that Heywood did come down pretty heavily on 


1 I have printed the fourteeners continuously not in broken lines as in the 
original. The‘ Hand and Star ’ was of course the sign of Tottell’s printing house. 

2 Jasper Heywood and his Translations of Seneca (Bang’s ‘ Materialien’, xli), 
Louvain, 1913. 
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Tottell and did do his best to decline responsibility for the 
reprint. Moreover he is so frank and modest about the faults 
of his original authorized edition, that one might suppose that 
he would have been only too pleased to have them set right, if 
that had indeed been what the printer did. I should imagine, 
however, that the faults to which he confesses were rather 
imperfections of translation than textual errors. We must, 
therefore, assume that Dr. de Vocht found himself forced on 
other grounds to place the less correct edition first, and that in 
the passage just quoted he was merely doing his best to recon- 
cile this conclusion with Heywood’s statement. 

He proceeds, indeed, to explain in detail his grounds for 
believing in the priority of A. His argument must be given in 
his own words, but in quoting them | shall add my comments 
in the form of foot-notes. He writes (pp. XLII—xL111) : 

A careful examination of the two copies A and B from a typographical point of 
view corroborates that plea for the precedence of A. It is quite evident that 
many pages of B have been printed from the forms that had been used for A, and 
of which the types had not been distributed, though the greater number of pages 
are of a different composition. Such identical forms were used for ff. D1 v, D2 r, 
D3 v, D4 7, Ds v, D6 r, D7 v, D8 r,! and for most of the pages of quires E and F. 
Indeed a closer comparison of f.i.? pp. §4-55, 58, 62, 70, 72-73,75,° &a. inA and B, 
shows that there is in both the same disposition of the types and the same spacing 
between the words so that the lines have mathematically the same length ; the 
same forms of capital T ({ and 3) are used for the same words. Moreover some 
typographical irregularitiesoccur in both AandB. For instance on page 55 * asmall 
‘w’, that is different from the ‘ w’ of the ordinary type, and does not stand in 
a line with the other letters, is used in both copies for the same words ; 5 on p. 58, 


1 These pages constitute, of course, the inner forme of sig. D, but in point of 
fact the setting of D1” is not identical, so that the forme was not kept entire. 
Dr. de Vocht evidently uses the word ‘ form ’ for the setting of a page of type, 
not in the technical sense of ‘ forme’, i.e. all the pages in one chase. 

2 * f. i,’ is evidently the writer’s abbreviation of ‘ for instance ’, as ‘ &a.’ is his 
way of writing ‘ &c.’ 

3 The page numbers refer to Dr. de Vocht’s edition ; they correspond to sigs. 
D3°-D4, Ds’, D7’, E3’, Eq4’-Es, E6. 4 i.e. sig. D4. 

5 T have only been able to find it used in one word on this page. 
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1, 1683,! the ‘ e’ of ‘ saued ’ stands about two millimeters above the line in B and 
in A; ? the full stop after ‘ fall ’ of 1. 1740 3 is a little above the line in both copies, 
and the bottom dot of the colon after ‘ men’ on line 2065 ¢ is equally badly 
printed. These and many more similar details prove that for several pages of B 
the form was utilised that had been set up for A; several misprints of A were 
even reproduced in B: f. i. p. 62,1. 1808: rhyrde; p. 70, 1. 2067: df; p. 75, 
1, 2227: kiug; &a.5. Now, in many cases the faults of A are corrected in B,® 
which evidently proves that B was the second—and revised—edition. A good 
instance may be derived from fol. E, r (p. 69) :_ from 1. 2011 to 20297 the com- 
position in both copies is quite identical—same spacing, same length of lines, 
same types, same disposition. But on 1. 2021 ‘ Gresians’ of A is corrected into 
‘Grecians’ in B; ‘should’ of 1. 2027 into ‘shouldst’;*® ‘ Giecyan’ into 
*‘ Grecyan ’ (1. 2031) ; ‘ honour hongur’ into ‘ honour’ (1. 2032) ; ‘ The’ into 
‘ the’ (1. 2034) ; ‘ by’ into ‘ thy’ (1. 2042). In the last lines of this page a few 
‘e’s, a stop and a colon were added, so that from line 2030 to 2042 the com- 
position is disarranged a little, though it evidently shows that the form that was 
used for B, was originally the same as that of A.? These corrections and emen- 
dations are a conclusive proof of the precedence of that edition, which was thus 
rectified. (On p. 68,!° only the word ‘ policie’ of A is changed into ‘ pollecye ’ in 
B, probably under the influence of its rhyme ‘ dye’). 


1 i, e. sig. Ds¥, line 15. 

2 I can see no such displacement of the ‘e’, which seems indeed perfectly 
alined. A shift of two millimetres would be considerable, exactly equal to the 
face of the ‘ e’ itself, and would not only be obvious but would result in the dis- 
location of the neighbouring lines. There must be some confusion here. 

3 i. e, sig. D6", line 8. But the settings of this page are in fact different. 

4 i. e. sig. E3’, line 23. 

5 The references for the three readings are: D7¥,1.15 ; E3¥,1. 25; E6,1. 25. 

© Meaning where the setting is the same. 

7 i, e. lines 1-19 on the page. It is not certain whether the common setting 
extends quite as low as this. 

8 Only these two variants occur in the portion of the page where the setting is 
certainly the same: the four that follow are therefore of no evidential value. 

9 The number and nature of the variations in the lower half of the page are 
such as to show that the type must have been largely broken up even if bits of the 
setting are the same. I am not certain that in the last fifteen lines of the page any 
of the original setting survived. 

10 j, e. sig. E2¥. In point of fact the last eight lines of this page, which include 
the reading in question, were reset. 
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Dr. de Vocht’s argument is in principle sound enough. If 
it can be shown that two formes are printed from the same 
setting of type, that this setting was not accidentally disturbed, 
and that one has correct readings where the other has mis- 
prints, then the one with the correct readings is the later. 
Obviously a printer does not unlock his types in order to intro- 
duce palpable errors. But I am afraid that, when examined in 
detail, Dr. de Vocht’s statements are too often incorrect for it 
to be possible to place implicit confidence in his conclusion. 

Let us first try to get the facts clear. The title-page (A1), 
in spite of various differences, may be in part from the same 
setting. Otherwise the whole of sigs. A, B, and C are different. 
In sig. D the outer forme is different, the inner the same except 
for Di’. In sig. E both formes are the same with certain excep- 
tions, namely : E4 and E8v have been wholly reset (these belong 
to different formes) ; on Er the signature has shifted ; of E2v 
the last eight lines and of E3 the lower half have been reset; on 
Es¥ the last line has shifted ; of E7 the last four lines have been 
reset ; on E8 the catchword is different. Sig. F is a half sheet 
and the last leaf was blank: it was presumably set in a single 
forme. Most of the setting is the same, but all these signatures 
have shifted, F2’ has been completely reset, on F3 the last line 
has been altered, and F3v differs in the presence or absence of 
‘Finis’. Thus four formes are substantially the same while 
seven are wholly different. It is thus obvious that when it was 
decided to print another edition some of the type for the end 
of the book was still standing while that of the earlier portion 
had been distributed. (Very likely it had been distributed 
before the final sheets of the first edition were printed.) 

But there is another peculiarity to observe, namely that even 
on the pages where the setting of the text is identical that of the 
running-title is, with few possible exceptions, different. This 
proves (like the odd pages in different settings) that the type 
was not kept locked in the formes at all but that the pages were 
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taken apart and tied up separately. With type so tied accidents 
easily occur, and we may safely conjecture that some bits 
dropped out and were replaced even where we do not detect 
any obvious differences of setting. The major accidents have 
left their mark in the resetting of the lower lines of several pages 
noticed above. It is evident therefore that we are far from 
having the condition of undisturbed type needed to make Dr. 
de Vocht’s argument cogent. 

Let us now examine the variants more closely. Dr. de Vocht 
is right in saying that sig. E3 affords good instances of what he 
takes to be corrections in B : it affords the only instances of any 
significance. But the variations that he records are not quite 
all those that occur on the page. The full list is as follows. 


A B 
R-T. of Seneneca. of Seneca 
line 11 thee ,the thee, the 
Grefians - Grecians 
12 the thee 
14 mercifull mercyfull 
17 fhould fhouldft 
20 the thee 
21 Giecyan Grecyan 
22 honour hongur honour 
hie, hye, 
23 That That 
24 The the 
25 Doth Dothe 
law lawe 
27 To To 
28 defire defire. 
29 great great: 
32 by thy 
dea dea, 


The position of the signature is different. 
Apart from the running-title, signature, and catchword, 
there are thirty-two lines on the page, and we find in the upper 
half four variants, in the lower fourteen. Moreover many of 
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the latter are of such casual nature as to preclude the idea of 
correction: they can only have arisen in the course of a re- 
setting of the type. There are also in the lower lines slight 
differences of spacing that militate against the supposition of 
acommon setting. Very likely the type of the lower half of the 
page was not actually distributed, bits of it may still have hung 
together, as indeed the general similarity of the spelling sug- 
gests ; but it is clear that it must have been pretty thoroughly 
broken up, so that almost any alteration might occur in the 
course of putting it together again. If this was so of course it 
is impossible to point to a particular line and say: Here ends 
the common setting. But a careful examination does I think 
enable us to say that the change from substantial identity to 
substantial resetting occurs somewhere between line 17 and 
line 20. , 

The type of the lower portion of the page having been prac- 
tically reset the variations found there are of course as likely to 
be errors of resetting in A as corrections in B. But if the lower 
half of the page had fallen to pieces in this manner it is very 
likely that bits had broken out of the upper portion as well and 
that errors occurred in replacing them. If so all ground for 
believing B to represent a corrected form of A is gone. And I 
think that an examination of the facsimile of these pages 
annexed will suggest some reason for suspecting that this was 
what actually occurred. For it will be observed that the 
variants in lines 11 to 14 all occur in a little triangular patch 
in the middle of the lines such as might easily fall out when the 
loosely tied type was lifted. And although the variants in 
lines 11 and 12 could be equally explained as corrections in B, 
why in the world should a corrector have altered ‘ mercifull ’ 
to ‘ mercyfull ’ in line 14 (a variant that Dr. de Vocht failed to 
notice) ? And again, if the break up of the type extended to 
near the middle of the page the variation in line 17 is easily 
explained, for nothing would be more likely than that the ‘ st’ 
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should drop out from the end of ‘ shouldst ’, and the com- 
positor, not noticing what had happened, should close up the 
‘ye and put in an extra space at the end of the line.! 

have said that the page we have been examining is the only 
one containing really significant variants. In other parts where 
the setting is certainly the same the variants recorded by Dr. de 
Vocht reduce themselves to a couple of turned letters on D6 
and Es” respectively and two single letters on Ez. Obviously 
these differences may have arisen at any time through the draw- 
ing out of types in inking. 

It would appear, therefore, that the supposed proof of the 
priority of A breaks down altogether on examination, and the 
question arises whether any other line of argument can be made 
to throw light upon the order of the editions. A careful biblio- 
graphical examination has not revealed any proof that can be 
held to be conclusive, but there is one point which seems to me 
to raise at least a very strong presumption in favour of B being 
the original edition. I have appended to this note facsimiles of 
the first page of the epistle dedicatory (sig. Az) in the two 
editions. A glance at them will show that the setting of the 
two ‘Pages is different, and that although they end on the same 
word there are remarkable differences in the lining. In A the 
arrangement is perfectly regular, but in B a line too many has 
been left for the initial, so that the whole page is untidy and 
out of balance. Now a compositor setting up his material from 
manuscript might make a miscalculation of this sort, and in 
preparing a reprint might set it right. But that a compositor 
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! The misprint in line 22 of A ‘ honour hongur ’ is a typical proof-reading error. 
The compositor must have set up ‘ hongur ’ for ‘ honour ’, accidentally putting 
in a‘ g’ in place of an‘o’. Then the proof reader must have written ‘ honour ’ 
in the margin, which the corrector proceeded to treat as an addition instead of 
a substitution. Since we know that Heywood corrected the proofs of the first 
edition this might be supposed to be an argument in favour of the priority of A. 
But however carelessly the reprint was prepared, we are bound to suppose that 
some proof-reading was done in the printing house. 


Y 
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of a reprint, with nothing to do but to follow line for line the 
correctly arranged setting before him, should wantonly depart 
from it, is to me inconceivable. I am thus driven to the con- 
clusion that in fact B is the original edition and A the reprint.! 

The conclusion therefore of this rather tedious investigation 
is that we should accept in good faith the obvious implication 
of Jasper Heywood’s assertion that Tottell’s reprint of the 
Troas was ‘ corrupted all’ and contained many more errors 
than the original edition. This, after all, is no more than what 
usually happened in the case of reprints unrevised by the author. 
If this be aie it follows that the first edition, which for all 
its ‘ fautes’ Heywood admitted had received his own correction, 


is that now represented by the solitary copy in the Grenville 
Library. 


1 The fact that the third edition, produced by Thomas Powell for George 
Bucke between 1560 and 1563, is printed from A points, for what it is worth, in 
the same direction. 
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RICHARD ROBINSON’S EUPOLEMIA AND 
THE LICENSERS 


By R. B. McCKERROW 


——) H E curious manuscript account of Richard 
H RYEsy| Robinson’s literary works entitled Eupolemia 

Zn (British Museum, Royal MS. 18 A. lxvi) is well 
iG AW known, especially since it was printed in full by 
WR S)) Mr. G. McG. Vogt in Studies in Philology for 
84) October 1924 (xxi. 629-48), but the attention 





















Wa 
which has been given to it has been mainly on account of the 
gleams of light which it throws on the way in which a miscel- 
laneous writer of the period obtained remuneration for his 
work. It seems to me that something can be extracted from 
the manuscript which is not without interest in connexion with 
the licensing of books. 

The Eupolemia is an annotated list of all Robinson’s printed 
works ‘ aswell in Octavo, as in Quarto, from the yeare of Oure 
Savioure 1576, Vntill the yeare 1599’, and appears to have 
been finished on 23 August 1602. In the case of each book 
Robinson gives, in three columns, (1) the title or description, (2) 
the ‘Allowance & Printing’, i.e. the names of the licensers and 
printer and the size of the book in sheets, and (3) under the 
heading ‘ Patrones & Benevolence’, the name of the dedi- 
catee and the sum received by the author for the dedication. 
It is to the second column that I wish to direct attention. 

In the case of each of the nineteen books listed Robinson 
names the person or persons by whom the work was ‘ perused 
and allowed ’, and there is, so far as I can see, no reason what- 
ever to doubt his accuracy on this point. Now, as is well known, 
the entries of books in the Stationers’ Register often mention 
the names of the licensers, but the style of the entries varies 
considerably from time to time and it is of some importance to 
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know how far care was taken that they should be exact. Does, 
for example, the failure to mention any other authority for an 
entry than that of the Wardens of the hema imply that the 
book entered had been licensed by them and by no one else, or 
does it not? Could books of any class be licensed by the 
Wardens or only of some particular class? Does the absence of 
an entry in the Register imply, or in any way suggest, an 
irregularity in the licensing? 

It seemed to me that some light on these points might be 
obtained by comparing what Robinson says as to the licensing 
of his own books with their entries, so far as they are entered, 
in the Register. I therefore give below the list of Robinson’s 
books with (1) his notes as to the licensing and (2) the relevant 
portions of the entries in the Register. It will, I think, be seen 
that in the case at least of these particular books, the regulations 
were carefully followed and that the entry in the Register did 
not aim at giving the particulars of the licence in full, the Clerk 
being apparently quite content if he had some authority for his 
entry. | have arranged the books in chronological order, dis- 
regarding Robinson’s division into octavos and quartos, and to 
save space have given the titles in the shortest forms possible, 
in the case of extant books preferring the printed titles to the 
descriptions which he often substituted for them. Passages in 
quotes are from the Eupolemia. 


1. Certain selected histories for christian recreations, 1576. 8vo. 
S.T.C. 21118. ‘ Printed by Henry! Kingston’ for Henry Kirkham. ‘ Per- 
used and allowed by the Wardens of the Stationers.’ 

S.R. ii. 306. Entered 5 Dec. 1576 to Thomas East. Licencers’ name not 
given. 


2. Patrizi, Francesco. A moral methode of civile policie,1576. 4to. 


S.T.C. 19475. Printed by Thomas Marsh. ‘ Perused & allowed by... 
D. Edwyn Sandes B. of London,’ 
Not entered S.R. until 1§91 (to T. Orwin). 


1 Perhaps an error for ‘ John’. 
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3. Robinsons Ruby an Historicall fiction translated oute of Latin 
prose into English Verse, 1577. 8vo. 
‘Printed by John Charlewood.’ ‘ Perused and allowed by the sayde 
Wardens.’ No copy appears to be known, 
The book was not entered S.R. 


4. A record of auncient histories, Gesta Romanorum, 1577. 8vo. 


Cf. $.T.C. 21288. ‘ Printed first and last by Thomas Easte . . . 6 tymes to 
this yeare 1601.’ ‘ Perused further and allowed by y® sayde Wardens.’ 
Apparently not entered S.R., though an edition of 1609 was. 


5. A dyall of dayly contemplation, 1578. 8vo. 
S.T.C. 5644. ‘Printed by Hughe Singleton.’ ‘ Perused and allowed by 
...D. John Elmer. Bisshop of London.’ 
S.R. ii. 318. Entered 7 October 1577 to Hughe Jaxon, with no licensers’ 
name, Side-note—Redeliuered to th[eJautor and not prynted. 


6. The Reverend D. Philip Melanthon his prayers, 1579. 8vo. 


Not, I think, an edition of $.T.C. 17791. ‘ Printed by Henry Denham.’ 
‘ Perused and allowed by the sayd Lord B. of London.’ Apparently not 
extant. 

S.R. ii. 349. Entered 24 March 1579 to Master Denham. No licensers’ 


name. 


7. The Vineyarde of vertue, ‘1579’. 8vo. 
S.T.C. 21121. ‘ First printed Anno dict 1579 and lastly 1591 by Tho: 
Dawson.’ ‘ Perused and allowed by y® sayde L. B. of London.’ 
S.R. ii. 359. Entered 26 August 1579 to Thomas Da[w]son under ye handes 
of the Bishop of London and the Wardens. 


8. P. Melancthon, 4 godly and learned assertion in defence of the 
true church, 1580. 8vo. 


S.T.C. 17790. ‘ Printed by .. . Thomas Dawson.’ ‘ Perused by Mr. Wm 
Gravet and so allowed by y® sayd L. B. of L.’ 
Apparently not entered S.R. 


9. The Reverend Doctor Nicholas Hemming his exposicion vpon 


the 25 Psalme translated into English, 1580. 8vo. 


‘Printed by Thomas Vautrollier.’ ‘ Perused by M™ Vaughan Chapleyn to 
the sayd L. B. of London and so allowed.’ Apparently not extant. 
Not entered S.R. 
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10. J. Leland, 4 learned and true assertion of the life of Prince 
Arthure, 1582. 4to. 
S.T.C. 15441. ‘ Printed by John Wolfe, then Clerck to the Statyoners in 
Paules Church yarde.’ ‘ Perused and allowed by the Wardens of y® 
Statyoners.’ 
S.R. ii. 412. Entered 7 June 1582 to J. Wolfe. Licensed to him by master 
Dewce [then Under-Warden]. 


11. V. Strigelius. Part of the Harmony of King Davids harp 
[an exposition of the first 21 psalms], 1582. 4to. 

S.T.C. 23358. ‘ Printed by the sayde John Wolfe.’ ‘ Perused and allowed 

by ... D. John Elmer L. B. of London aforesayd his Chapleyn Mr John 


Dewporte.’ 
Not entered S.R. 


12. Urbanus Regius. An homolye of good and euill angels, 1583. 
8vo. 
S.T.C. 20844. ‘ Printed first by John Charlewood Anno 1583, agene Anno 
1590 and lastly 1593.’ ‘ Perused and allowed by Mr. D. John Dewporte the 
sayd L. B. his Chapleyne.’ 
S.R. ii. 417. Entered 24 December 1582 to J. Charlewood : Licensed vnto 
him vnder Master Barker and Master Coldockes handes. 


13. Arthur, King. The auncient order, societie and unitie laud- 
able of Prince Arthur, 1583. 4to. 
S.T.C. 800. ‘ Printed by John Wolffe.’ ‘ Pervsed and allowed by the sayd 
Mr Stephen Battman preacher and by ye Wardens of the Statyoners.’ 
Not entered $.R. Batman who was ‘ Parson of Newington Buttes’ had 
contributed notes to No. 10, but how he came to act as a licenser I 
cannot say. 


14. Regius, U. The solace of Sion and ioy of Ferusalem. [n.p.] 
1587. 8vo. 
S.T.C. 20852-4. ‘ Printed by Richard Jones 1587 . . . by Abraham Ritson 
1590 and by Richard Banckwork 1594.’ According to S.T.C. there were 
editions of 1591 and 1594 by R. Jones. ‘ Perused and allowed by Mr D. John 
Wood Chapleyne to . . . John L®° Archebishop of Canterbury.’ 
Not entered S.R. 
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15. Strigelius, V. A proceeding in the harmonie of King Davids 
harpe. ‘1590’. 
S.T.C. 23359. ‘ Printed by John Wolffe.’ ‘ Perused & allowed by the... 


Lord Bisshop of London his other Chapleyn Mr Robt Temple.’ 
S.R. ii. §77. Ent. 8 March 1591 ‘ vnder the handes of the Bishop of London 


and the wardens’. 


16. Strigelius, V. 4 second proceeding ...1593. 4to. 
S.T.C. 23360. ‘ Printed by John Charlewood . . . for Abraham Ritson.’ 
‘ Perused and allowed by the . . . L. B. his Chapleyne Mr. Thomas Parson of 


St Martyns by Ludgate.’ 
S.R. ii. 624. Ent. to Charlewood, 22 Dec. 1592 vnder thandes of the Lord 
Bishop of London aad Master George Byshop nowe Master of the Company. 


17. Strigelius, V. 4 third proceeding ...1595. 4to. 
S.T.C. 23361. ‘Printed by Valentyne Symes at the charges of Richard 
Banckworth Stacyoner.’ ‘ Perused & allowed by the . . . Lord B. of London 
his Chapleyn Mr. Tho: Crowe.’ 
Not entered S.R. 


18. Strigelius, V. 4 fourth proceeding ...1596. 4to. 
S.T.C. 23362. ‘ Printed by . . . Valentyne Symmes at the Charges of . . . 
Richard Banckworth.’ ‘ Perused by . .. Mr Thomas Crowe Chapleyn .. . 
and by his good Lordship allowed.’ 
Not entered S.R. 


19. Strigelius, V. A fift proceeding ...1598. 4to. 
S.T.C. 23363. ‘ Printed by Peter Short for Mathew Lownes.’ ‘ Perused & 
allowed by . .. Mr Thomas Crowe Chapelyn to. . . D. John Elmer.’ 
Not entered S.R. 


We thus have nineteen books, all of which, according to 
Robinson, were duly ‘ perused and allowed ’, those which were 
theological or devotional being licensed by an ecclesiastical 
authority, while those purely secular, namely Nos. 1, 3, 4, 10,and 
13,! were licensed only by the Wardens. 


t No. 13 was also perused and allowed by Mr. Stephen Battman, preacher, but 
this was, I suspect, for the sake of his antiquarian knowledge. He does not appear 
to have been a recognized reader for the purposes of licensing. 

z 
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In the Stationers’ Register, however, we find no entry at all 
of eleven out of the nineteen, while in the case of the eight that 
were entered no licenser’s name appears in I, 5,6, and that of the 
Wardens alone in 10 and 12, in spite of the fact that No. 12 was 
a theological work which had been duly licensed by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. 

It seems therefore to follow that in the period 1576-98 
absence of entry in the Stationers’ Register does not in any way 
imply that a book had not been duly licensed, and that the 
omission to note in the register that a book had been licensed 
by the Ecclesiastical authorities is no evidence that it had not 
been so licensed. In short the entries in the Stationers’ 
Register afford no evidence as to the working of the licensing 
regulations, which were probably much more carefully ob- 
served than we might infer from a consideration of the entries 
alone. The Register is indeed merely what it purports to be, 
a record of the internal affairs of the company. That a book 
was not entered unless it had been properly licensed is indeed 
probable enough, but that is all that we can say. 

Perhaps also, though this is more doubtful, we may infer that 
Robinson himself attended to getting his books licensed. Had 
this task been left to the printer or publisher we should hardly 
have expected an author to be able to draw up so detailed a list 
of the authorities by whom each work was severally licensed as 
the Eupolemia gives us. 
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TWO JOHN TAYLOR MANUSCRIPTS AT 
LEONARD LICHFIELD’S PRESS 


By MARJORIE RUSHFORTH 










AN the Bodleian Library there are two auto- 
Z\ graph works of John Taylor the Water-Poet 
ip Z| which are clearly printer’s copy, and which 
Ee F ey were published in Oxford by Leonard Lichfield 
ie aN Yi in 1645.1! They were found in the roof of 
WILLIS 114 High Street, Oxford, in about 1880, with 
two other manuscripts, and with one of these (see note 1) they 
were shortly afterwards bought by the Bodleian authorities. 
They are now MS. Additional c. 209. The loose leaves are 
bound together and the book measures 133” x 8}” and consists 
of ii+ 33 leaves. 

The first is a prose work with the title : 

The Cawses of the diseases and distempers of this Kingdom, Fownd by feeleing 
of hir Pulse, veiwing hir Urin, and Casting hir Water The Remedies are left to 


the skill and discretion of more able and Learned Phisitions. Written by John 
Taylor. 


We 





1 Neither printed text bears Lichfield’s imprint. Mr. Falconer Madan in his 
Bibliography of Printed Works relating to the University and City of Oxford or 
Printed and Published there, states that the Aqua-Musa is from Lichfield’s press, 
but as to The Causes of the Diseases, only that it was published in Oxford. The 
other MS. bought by the Bodleian authorities, bearing the title 4 Key to the 
Kings Cabinet, was published by Lichfield and bears his imprint. Mr. Madan con- 
firms this. It seems very probable that Lichfield also published The Causes of the 
Diseases. For (i) All three MSS. having been printer’s copy were found together 
in 1880 with another MS. which was A Proclamation dated 18 Jan. 1644/5, 
signed by the King, but never printed, and now in private hands. Lichfield 
published all the Royal Proclamations whilst the King was in Oxford. (ii) The 
same type ornament is found on the title-page of both Taylor’s printed texts and 
also on p. (1) of A Key to the Kings Cabinet. (iii) The evidence in this article 
points to the conclusion that one publisher printed beth works. (iv) A com- 
parison of a few of the sheets of the MS. of 4 Key to the Kings Cabinet with the 
corresponding pages in the printed text shows that the same rules were followed 
for the reproduction of italics, spelling, and punctuation, as in Taylor’s works. 
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It was written in 1645 and bears on the last sheet the impri- 
matur of John Berkenhead, § October 1645. A copy reached the 
bookseller Thomason on 22 October.! There are three sheets, 
numbered by Taylor pages 1-6, each measuring 12” x 74”. They 
occupy folios 2, 3, and 4 of the bound book. The book printed 
from this is a quarto containing A+, B?, The title differs from 
the MS. title only in spelling, capitals, and punctuation. The 
work begins on Az page (1); page (10) falls on Bz’. There is 
a copy in the B.M. and another in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

The second work in the book, occupying folios 7-14, bears 
the title : 

Aqua-Musae or Cacafogo, Cacademon, Captaine George Wither Wrung in the 
Withers, being a short Lashing Satire, Whearein the Juggling Rebell is Compen- 
diously finely ferkd & Jerkd for his late Raileing Pamphlett against The King & 
State Called Campo Muse. Deus Dabit his quis quoque funem. By John 
Taylor. 

This poem, apparently written in 1643 in reply to 
Wither’s Campo-Muse published in 1643, was not pub- 
lished until early in 1645. Thomason received a copy on 
17 February 1645. This manuscript is mutilated and im- 
perfect as the last six lines are missing. It consists of six sheets, 
with the pages numbered by Taylor 1-12, and two unnumbered 
pages. én one of these is the preface and on the other is 
additional matter inserted in the printed text within the work. 
Each of the twelve sheets measures 7}” x 54”, the sheet on 
which the Preface is written 7$” x 73,", and the sheet with 
additional matter 7;;” x 6j,"._ The book printed from this is 
a quarto of two sheets signed A-B in fours, with pagination (1)- 
(12) commencing on A3. The title on AI varies only in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and capitals from the MS. title until the end 


1 Catalogue of the Pamphlets, Books, Newspapers, and Manuscripts Relating to 
the Civil War, the Commonwealth and Restoration. Collected by George Thomason, 
1641-1661. 1908, vol. i. 
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which reads: ‘Deus dabit his quoque Funem. By John Taylor. 
Printed in the fourth Yeare of the Grand Rebellion’. There 
are copies in the B.M., the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
and Worcester College, Oxford. This last is imperfect. 

In neither manuscript are there any notes or instructions 
written by Taylor to the printer. But as he was living in 
Oxford at the time, and as Lichfield published eleven of the 
eighteen works that Taylor is known to have written there 
between 1643 and 1646, it appears very probable that he was 
in close intercourse with the printer. It has thus seemed worth 
while to record the results of a careful scrutiny of the copy and 
printed text in each case as examples of how a University 
printer would, in favourable circumstances, translate into 
type the manuscript of an experienced pamphleteer. The 
results are unexciting, but it is hoped that they may neverthe- 
less have some interest as showing where the printer tried 
faithfully to follow his author’s copy and where he proceeded 
on a not unjustified assumption that he could better it. 


Signatures and Numerations. 


The division of the work into pages apparently went through 
two stages, clearly seen in both works. The printer first placed 
marks, crosses in The Causes of the Diseases, and numbers in the 
Aqua-Musa, to indicate roughly the points at which the pages 
of the printed text would begin. In the next stage the signa- 
tures and numerations were put in and the brackets placed 
round the catchwords. The University printer evidently 
followed the eccentric method of marking the signatures men- 
tioned by Dr. Greg in his article 4n Elizabethan Printer and 
bis Copy.' For in both works (a) the pages are numbered and 
not the sheets ; (5) the quire ‘ A’ is a regular quarto of four 
leaves, and each page of the four leaves has a signature, so that 


in the MS. of the 4qua-Muse@ page 4 (signed A8), and in the 
1 The Library, vol. iv, No. 2, Sept. 1923. 
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MS. of The Causes of the Diseases page 4 (signed A6) correspond 
to page 4 (A3”) of the printed text.! 

n the Aqua-Muse@ the preliminary markings, first numbered 
(1)-{11) and later correctly (2)-(12), and all the signatures and 
numerations beginning with page 2 (signed A6) were accurate. 
In The Causes of the Diseases, however, the preliminary mark- 
ings were less accurate, probably because lines of prose were 
more difficult to judge than verse. For four of the signatures 
there were two preliminary crosses ; three are at a distance of 
from two to seven lines, while between the two crosses for B 
there are seventeen lines. Apparently then, in this stage, care 
was only taken to find the approximate number of sheets re- 
quired. In this work in the second stage the compositor did 
not trouble to mark the signatures beyond the first few pages 
and the beginning of the new quire, since there are neither 
signatures nor brackets for A7, A8, and for all after B. Where 
As would have appeared there was a marginal note (d), so 
there was no space for the signature; but there is a square 
bracket round the catchword. 


Notes and other marks in the Margin. 


In The Causes of the Diseases there are in all nineteen mar- 
ginal notes headed xa, xb, xc, et cetera, five of which are notin 
Taylor’s handwriting, although he put the headings for them, 
xk, xl, x p, Xq,and xs, and also all the marks against the words 
to which the notes corresponded. To the second note not in his 
hand, Taylor added a few words—‘ and long eares ’,—making 
the note slightiy more amusing. This is shown in the facsimile. 

After the body of the work had been finished, Taylor pro- 
bably wrote the notes when in the company of a friend, who 
may have been either Lichfield himself, or Josias Howe of 

1 In the MS. of the 4gua-Muse the signature for B is BN*; in The Causes 


of the Diseases the signature most nearly resembles Bp. It is impossible to see 
whether there was an ‘ a’ besides the ‘ p’, as after it, the MS. is torn. 
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Trinity. For we are told by Aubrey! that Taylor ‘ was 
often with Josias Howe at Trinity College ’, and that, ‘ I have 
heard Josias Howe M.A. say that he will choose out six verses 
there as good as you will find in any other’. It was this 
friendly critic who thought of five suitable notes and so wrote 
them himself. When he had written one of them, x1, he passed 
the work over to Taylor for his approval, who forthwith added 
‘and long eares ’.? 

On page 3 there is a cross in a rather faint ink within a little 

circle ®. In the line below there is an insertion which is 
altered in the printed text. The MS. reads thus: 
They may Remember that the Raigne of Queene Elizabeth and hir Royal 
® fauvoure, w® the Ayd of the English Nation showld not Ingratefully be be 
forgotten; it is not many yeares since that feared that the French made Warre in 
Scotland. ... 


The printed text reads : 


‘it is not many yeares since that they feared that the French made Warre in 
Scotland ’. 


Evidently Taylor realized on reading through that an insertion 
was necessary, because the French did not set foot on Scotch 
soil. But the words he inserted did not make sense. So the 
compositor placed a mark to remind him to ask Taylor what he 
meant, ‘ that feared that ’, to be. 


At the foot of page 5, there are two other crosses in the same 


1 Aubrey, Brief Lives... . Edited by Andrew Clark, 1898, vol. ii. 

2 There are two other instances of help from the friendly reader. The first one 
occurs on page 4. Where Taylor mentions the Chronicles of England in the 
work, there is a cross in the margin, which appears, to judge by the ink, to have 
been written by the unknown writer of the five notes. Probably when reading 
through together, they decided that Taylor should find references from a 
Chronicle. As the note before this ‘ p’ was written by the unknown hand, with 
the ink still wet on his pen, it was only natural that he and not Taylor should 
make the cross. 

The second instance occurs on page §. The friendly reader probably suggested 
an alteration, ‘ Justification’ for ‘ Satisfaction ’. 
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faint ink. Near the first one Taylor had inserted an extra line 
at the end of a paragraph. In the line below the second cross, 
there is a tiny mark of omission, although nothing was inserted 
here. This is how the lines read : 

x every Loyall soldier of the Kings, will be a Sampson to beat yor 

Braines owt, w'" yo owne Rebellious Jawbones. 

that hir bloody Issue (or Inundation) may be stop’d by calme = and [tear] 

x But if this Afflicted Land hath such an Unnexpected and undeserved happines 
stored up in the eternall Treasurie of Gracious providence A then happy 
and blessed are those men that are ordained to be the Instruments & meanes of . . . 


Probably the first cross was put there by the compositor, 
because with the additional line, it was difficult to tell whether 
Taylor meant to begin a new paragraph at the next line ; for 
the compositor followed strictly Taylor’s paragraphing. The 
second cross was probably put there by the compositor to re- 
mind him to ask Taylor what he wished inserted by the mark 
of omission. Evidently Taylor could not remember, and as the 
lines read sensibly without any addition, he decided to leave 
them as they were.! 

Turning now to the Aqua-Muse we find that there are four 
marginal notes appearing as marginal notes in the printed text. 
The fifth note in the printed text would have appeared on that 
part of the MS. which is missing. 

After the twelve pages comes one unnumbered page on 
which are twenty-four lines of verse. There is an asterisk in the 
top left-hand corner, but there is no note explaining where the 
lines were to be inserted. However, the compositor knew that 
they were to be inserted on p. 7 Bz of the printed text, because 
there are only fourteen lines between the signatures B3 and B4, 
while there are thirty-eight lines of verse to a page of the 
printed text. Unfortunately there is a tear in the MS. just 
where the asterisk would have come; but beside the tear, there 


1 On the last page 6, besides the two crosses for B. 4, there is a square bracket 
round the first word of the eighth line, although for no apparent reason. 
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is a line drawn under the first two words of the line preceding 
the addition. As these two words are not in italics in the 
printed text it seems probable that the line with a possible 
asterisk showed where the addition was to be inserted. 

In the right margin of the twelve pages, the lines of verse are 
numbered periodically, but incorrectly; 100 is marked against 
the line which is really the 94th. On page 11 where he crossed 
some lines out and then inserted them later, Taylor altered 
the numbers incorrectly first, and then correctly later. How- 
ever, numbers do not appear in the printed text. Taylor 
probably used them as a guide to the amount he had written, 
since pamphlets of this kind were restricted to eight sheets 
during the Civil War. 

Italics. 


In both the Aqua-Muse and The Causes of the Diseases 
italics are used for conversation, for proper nouns, and for 
words or phrases that Taylor wanted to emphasize, e.g.— 
from The Causes of the Diseases : 

But Mr. Sergeant Wilde and learned Mr. Miles Corbett will that is not reason, 


for they have bin inforc’d or nessessitated to do many things contrary to the Lawe 
the more Knaves and Rebells still. 


from the Aqua-Muse : 


The onely way to flouris » and Go brave, 
Is to turne Rebell, Hippochrite and Knave. 


Taylor indicated those words which he wished to be printed 
in italics among roman type by underlining them, and the 
compositor followed his marks with care. For in The Causes 
of the Diseases there are only twenty-nine words in italics 
which are not underlined in the MS., and in the Aqua-Muse 
only eleven. In both works, these are (2) words which Taylor 
underlined elsewhere in the MS.., e.g. names like Wither (4.-M.), 
Prinne (C. of D); (4) words of a type which Taylor usually 
underlined, e.g. Spannish. 


Aa 
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In the Aqua-Muse the preface (except the dedication itself) 
and three whole passages appear in italics in the printed text, 
while those words requiring special emphasis appear in roman 
type among the italics, and are underlined in the MS.; but 
there is no note to indicate that the whole passages should 
appear in italics in print. However, in the margin beside each 
of the three passages within the body of the work there is a 
vertical line, evidently to indicate italics. The first passage is 
a paraphrase of Psalm 14, verses 2, 3, 4,and 5, although Taylor 
incorrectly numbered them in his marginal note as 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
The second and third passages form a conversation between 
Taylor and Wither and are separated by two lines in roman 
type. The vertical lines become brackets, and beside the first 
there are three letters /ie with a little hook above the 1. To the 
left of this there is a tear in the MS., so that it is impossible to 
see whether there were any more letters, and to guess whether 
the word was a note to the printer. From the example of the 
first passage one would imagine that the vertical line would 
have been sufficient to denote italics. 


Punctuation. 


Taylor’s punctuation was mechanical, especially in the 4qua- 
Musa. Here he was more particular over the internal punctua- 
tion. The printer seems to have been a little heavier: he added 
a bountiful supply of commas at the end of the lines, sometimes 
marring the sense ; occasionally he substituted full stops for 
semi-colons and colons ; he altered Taylor’s semi-colons after 
questions to question marks ; but he never altered the internal 
punctuation and only supplied internal commas on fifteen 
occasions. Once by adding brackets, probably from the 
influence of the line above, he marred the sense, 

And thuss (with Pharisaicall Ostentation) 


Thou saist Commission, (Calling, Revelation) 
Were given thee from above... 
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In The Causes of the Diseases, Taylor punctuated more in- 
telligently. The compositor again was heavier, but he added 
fewer commas, probably because this was a more difficult 
task in prose. Occasionally he was influenced by his copy, as 
in the use of semi-colons for question-marks. 


Emphasis Capital Letters. 


Taylor used emphasis capitals rather heavily: for all names 
of places and people ; for titles and for words connected with 
Royalty; for nearly all occupations, e.g. Sculler, Judge, 
Theives ; for abstract ideas, e.g. Loyalty, Greife, Ingratitude ; 
for any word or phrase requiring particular emphasis. The 
compositor made no attempt to reproduce Taylor’s capitals. 
In The Causes of the Diseases, he only gives capitals to seventeen 
words which had small letters in the MS., but he omits to give 
capitals on an average to thirty-six words on each page, and 
he does this without any method, e.g. Taylor wrote : 


I will not medle or speake of Reformed Churches, God keepe them in Unitie 
and Tranquillitie ; 


The latter part was reproduced as : 
God keep them in unity and Tranquillity 


In the Aqua-Mus@ we find the same indiscriminate altera- 
tion. Probably in both works the compositor tried to repro- 
duce Taylor’s capitals as far as possible, but if short of a par- 
ticular capital, he could have had little hesitation over using 
a small letter, when he found frequent discrepancies in the 
MSS., e. g. in the dedication of he Victees of the Aqua-Muse 
Taylor seems to have been quite inconsistent over capitals. 
He wrote : 


To the dishonourable [disworshipfull cannot be seen owing to a tear in the MS.] 
Disloyall and detestable the Rebells, of what Nation, sex, sect, Degree, Quallitie, 
Ranke, age, function, or Condition whatsoever. 
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The printed text has Capitals for every word but ‘ whatso- 
ever ’ and ‘ detestable ’—probably influenced here by his copy. 


Spelling. 

Taylor’s spelling is archaic, and although not always con- 
sistent, it can be reduced to some sort of system. The com- 
positor, whose spelling was more modern than Taylor’s, made 
no attempt to follow his copy, and only did so for very rare or 
manufactured words, and when influenced by his copy. The 
alterations do not consistently save type. In the Aqua-Muse 
he made no attempt to keep his lines of verse the same length, 
so one cannot say that the changes fitted the lines better, and 
in The Causes of the Diseases only six instances of lengthening 
or shortening can possibly be explained as fitting better in 
the line. 


A List of Taylor’s spellings compared with the Compositor’s.! 


1. Doubled final consonant, after a short vowel usually with- 
out mute ¢, became a single final consonant. Examples: shutt, 
gett, extolls, pamphlett became shut, get, extols, pamphlet. 

2. Doubled medial consonant became single medial con- 
sonant. Examples: punnished, millitarie, valliant, honnest 
became punished, military, valiant, honest. 

3. Final-/es,-nes became final -/esse,-nesse. Examples: needles, 
happines, goodnes, fatherles became needlesse, happinesse, good- 
nesse, fatherlesse. 

4. Aun became an. Examples: graunted, straunge, chaunce, 
servaunts became granted, strange, chance, servants. 

[Taylor once wrote chaigned, which became changed.] 

5. ay, ey became ai, et. Examples: eyther (in both), sayes, 
theyr, prayse became either, saies, their, praise. 

6. The sound represented by 7, y when between consonants 


1 The first two examples in every case are from The Causes of the Diseases, and 
the last two from the Aqua-Muse. 
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or when followed by another vowel is usually rendered by 
Taylor as i, by the compositor as y. Examples: tirrany, trialls, 
hippochrisie, satire became tyranny, tryalls, hypocrisy, satyre. 

7. ow and aw became ou, au. Examples: owt (in both), 
becawse (in both), sowle, grownd became out, because, soule, 
ground. 

8. ei frequently became ie. Examples: veiwing, cheife, freind, 
feirce became viewing, chiefe, friend, fierce. 

g. ei sometimes became ee. Examples: beleive, theives be- 
came beleeve, theeves [only C. of D.}. 

10. ea frequently became ¢. Examples: sheapherd, theaft, 
whearein, blaspheamous became shepherd, theft, wherein, blas- 
phemous. 

II. ea sometimes became ¢7. Examples: receaved, deceave 
became received, deceive [only A.-M.]. 

12. ee became ea. Examples: cheere, deere became cheare, 
deare [only 4.-M.]. 

13. oa became 0. Examples: wroat [in both], broaken be- 
came wrote, broken. 

14. A word ending in ¢ retained the e when a suffix was added 
in the MS., but dropped it in the printed text. Examples : 
popershly, fameous, replyeing, writeing became popishly, famous, 
replying, writing. 

15. t¢ finally (when the word was a noun only. ‘Taylor 
generally used ‘ y’ for adverbs) became y. Examples: capa- 
citie, antiquitie, clergie, deputie became capacity, antiquity, 
clergy, deputy. 

16. -on, -dom, som became -one, -dome, some. Examples : 
kingdom, troublesom, don (in both), gon (in both), became 
kingdome, troublesome, done, gone. 

17. -er became -ar. Examples: perticuller became par- 
ticular (in both). 

18. d became th. Examples: murder, murderer became 
murther, murtherer [only C. of D.]. 
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19. Taylor generally put a single consonant after an initial 
vowel which became doubled in the printed text. Examples : 
ocastons (in both), apeare, agravators, oposites became occasions, 
appeare, aggravators, opposites. 

20. Taylor always wrote bin, do, go, bir, which became in the 
printed text, been, doe, goe, her. 


Alterations in the Printed Text. 


There are five passages in The Causes of the Diseases which 
have in the printed text divergences from the MS., and there 
are four in the Aqua-Muse. Of these four, one was obviously 
a mistake as the word ‘I’ was omitted in the printed text. 
This may have occurred because Taylor altered the line. 
Taylor wrote : 

[though] still 
Which made you fatt [yett] I Remain’d a Leane Asse. 

The second one also was probably due to a muddle over 

Taylor’s alterations. He wrote : 


All this by Fooles and Rebells Ratifide, 
Is And all this is by Wisemen scornd and Nullifide. 


The second line was reproduced as 
Is by all wisemen scorn’d and Nullifide, 


which slightly alters the sense. 
The third alteration gives better sense and points towards 
an author’s correction in proof. Taylor wrote : 


Even such is Wither like all these or nothing, 
Not like himself, not Likeing or not Loathing. 


This second line was altered to 


Yet like himself in every good man’s loathing. 
In the fourth instance Taylor wrote, 
This is the George thuss Altered, thuss Alfurd, 
which was reproduced as . . . thus Altered, thus All-turd. 
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In The Causes of the Diseases, one of the alterations—‘ that 
feared that ’ becoming ‘ that they feared that ’ has already been 
dealt with as a probable author’s correction in proof. 

Two of the alterations obviously show that the compositor 
was working intelligently. In the one, Taylor wrote : 

The Head is troubled wt* to much Akeing, [with] 
with 
Cares [and] extreame and overwatchfulnes for the . . . 

The compositor omitted ‘ and’ and so placed the adjective 
‘ extreame’ next to its noun. 

In the second case, Taylor had cut a phrase out and he ran 
his pen through one word ‘ had’ necessary to the sense; it 
appears correctly in the printed text. Taylor wrote : 


But you showld have bin better welcom if you had had so much manners to have 
stayd till the King [or som other honnest Englishman had] sent for you. 


In the next instance, the compositor omitted one word, 
‘not’, which altered the meaning of the passage. Taylor wrote: 
And shall not We of the Kings side, say more truly, there is neyther Lawe, or 


Reason to kill, or Imprison us, to take owr Goods, Lands and Offices from us for 
the poore threed-bare and unjust Reason, that you were nessessitated. 


In the last alteration, the compositor probably was trying to 
make sense of Taylor’s rather muddled words. Taylor wrote : 
The first a 


Thuss have I truely shewed the Cawses of the Kingdoms Greifes to be a 
te be Mellancholy madnes 


This the compositor set up as . .. the Causes of the kingdomes 
griefes to be at first a Melancholy madnesse. 

In conclusion, it would seem that Taylor’s manuscript was 
carefully prepared and corrected for press, possibly with the aid 
of a friend who may have been Josias Howe, or the University 
Printer himself. On the whole, the copy seems to have been 
carefully and well set up, with few errors. The compositor 
reproduced all that he considered essential, the words. He 
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used his own standard of spelling, which he adhered to con- 
sistently except for unusual words. He had not such clear 
ideas on punctuation, but he did not hesitate to alter or to add 
punctuation to his copy, when he deemed it necessary. He 
evidently considered that he must faithfully reproduce Taylor’s 
use of italics, but as he was an intelligent man, he followed 
Taylor’s plan, on those few occasions when the latter carelessly 
forgot to indicate italics. So also with the slight alterations 
attributed to him, it is clear that he worked with initiative. 
There is evidence which makes it probable that Taylor cor- 
rected the proof of his work. One important error, however, 
was left uncorrected, and this points to some haste at this 
stage of the printing. 
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TOWARDS A TEXT OF BROWNE’S 
BRITANNIA’S PASTORALS 


By GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 
I 


understood until recently. That history, it has 
NCjYa| always been known, concerned three dates— 
ENO) 1613, 1616, and 1625. The first date, 1613, 
BE had two sources. Under 15 November 1613, 
the Stationers’ Register records : 





* George Norton Entered for his Coppie vnder the handes of 
Master Mason and both the wardens a booke called 
Brytanias pastoralls by William Browne . . . vj%.’! 


And Browne subscribed his dedicatory poem ‘ From the Inner 
Temple, June the 18. 1613 (A2".). The second date, 1616, 
was that appearing on the title-page of the folio edition of Book 
Two. The third date, 1625, was that appearing on the title- 
page of the octavo edition of Books One and Two. 

With the first two of these three dates established, it was 
assumed that the first edition of Book One had been published 
separately in 1613, and that the first edition of Book Two had 
been published likewise separately in 1616. The incorrect 
assumption that Book Two had been issued as a separate 
volume led to the belief that that folio edition of Book One 
which is found almost invariably bound up with the folio 
edition of Book Two (the title-page of which records 1616) was 
the edition of 1613. There is nothing obvious to prevent the 


1 Arber, iij, §37. 
Bb 
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error. The engraved title-page of this edition of Book One 
discloses no date, the second Book starts its signatures afresh 
with ‘ A’, and starts its paging afresh. Actually, this edition 
of Book One—with its undated title-page, with its independent 
run of signatures and page numerals, with the 1616 edition of 
Book Two almost invariably accompanying it—is not the first 
edition, but the second. Editors and bibliographers had 
touched no farther back than 1616. The first edition of Book 
One had escaped their notice. But there was nothing to make 
them suspect that they had not the whole truth. 

Copies of the first edition are rare. Even if the editors of 
Browne had lighted on one of these few, it would have needed 
an alert, distrustful eye to light on the second find—the dis- 
covery that the book was not a duplicate copy of the book they 
believed to be the first edition. The engraved, undated title- 
page would not disturb their preconceptions, since it is printed 
from the block that was used again for the second edition. The 
size of the pages, the lay out of them, the type, the bulk of the 
contents—all these were almost duplications of the 1616 
counterparts. Only a suspicious collation of the texts would 
have established the independence of the two editions. 


II 


The first discovery of the independence of the two editions 
lies among the bewildering resources of Notes and Queries. In 
the 11th Series, ix. 3 (1914), Dr. E. M. Cox announced the wide 
divergences between the first edition of Book One, the 1613 
edition, and the second, the 1616 one. And in The Library, 
3rd Series, ix. 248-50, Professor Hugh C. H. Candy, unaware 
of Dr. Cox’s buried note, made the same announcement, and 
co-ordinated the two editions, indicating the numerous re- 
visions and variants between them. ‘The editions may be 
distinguished readily by means of Professor Candy’s key : 
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EDITION ONE, EDITION TWO. 


. A3 signed Az. 
. No Faults Escaped. 
. p. 108 correct. 


. A3 so signed, 

. A6Y. Faults Escaped. 

. p. 108 numbered 109. 

. End of Argument to Song 1: 
* Soares to the sacred Helicon.’ ‘ To reach the sacred Helicon.’ 

5. ‘ Finis Libri primi.’ (P 2°.) . * The end of the first 

Booke.’ (P 2°.) 


>wn 
wn 


Ww 


The correct readings substituted in the second edition for 
blunders in the first, and Browne’s meticulous and fertile re- 
visions to improve his rimes (generally those confusing -ng and 
-n),and his numerous revisions for the sake of better sense, music, 
or poetry, are of course incorporated into the ordinary texts of 
the Pastorals, that of Goodwin in the Muses Library being the 
latest and most accessible. But there are points where the rare 
first edition is correct and the second incorrect, and these 
naturally have been overlooked since editors did not know of 
the existence of the first edition. Fortunately, the third 
edition of 1625 corrected some of the mistakes of the second, 
and the 1625 edition has always been known to editors. And 
Goodwin had the benefit of some scattered MS. corrections 
discovered in the copy of the 1616 edition of Books One and 
Two which is in the library of Salisbury Cathedral. This copy 
is bound up with Browne’s autograph MS. of Book Three of 
the Pastorals and most of what corrections there are have the 
authority of Browne’s own hand. 

In upwards of forty prominent instances there are incorrect 
readings in the second edition of Book One which had been 
correct in the first edition. The third edition puts some of 
them right again, and so Goodwin, who collated the second and 
third editions, was preserved from at least these fantastic errors. 
He was preserved from others by his own slippery strokes of 
emendation and those of previous editors, principal among 
whom was W. C. Hazlitt. 
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Ill 


The following is a list of the chief errors of the second edition 
which are not corrected in 1625 and which still cumber the 
popular text, save where an emendation fell lucky. In quoting 
instances, I will give the reading of the second edition first, 
since, except for the compositor’s single daub, it represents the 
authoritative text, the one minutely revised by Browne. By 
‘A’, the first edition of 1613 is indicated, and by ‘ B’ the 
second of 1616. For the convenience of readers who have 
neither of these early editions by them, references to ‘ Song’ 
and line are given as well as references to signatures. There are 
one or two instances of erroneous punctuation which I have 
omitted from this list. 

1. D4’. 2-4 (Song 2, 98-100) : 

B .. . ‘ Doth giue greene liueries to the plaine, 


Make Shepheards Lambs fit for the dish, 
And giueth nutriment to fish.’ 


In line 3 A has ‘ Makes’. The subject of these verbs is ‘ They ’ 
(i. e., ‘ Congealed waters ’) eight lines back, too far back to be 
remembered as a plural. The virtue of ‘ Doth’ (1. 2) does not 
reach forward to line 3, requiring an infinitive. So ‘ Makes’ 
is correct, especially in view of line 4. Goodwin has ‘ Make[{s] ’. 
2. E1’. 31-4 (Song 2, 206-9) : 
B...‘What’s be, that what be is not, striues to seeme, 

That doth support an Atlas-weight of care : 

That of an outward good doth best esteeme : 

And looketh not within how solid they are :’ 


A has ‘ how soild’ in the last line. B’s reading ruins both metre 
and sense. Goodwin retains the error. 


3. F2¥. 5-6 (Song 2, 573-4) : 
B ...*‘ Or are you framed of some other fashion, 
And haue a forme and heart, but yet a passion ?’ 


A has ‘no passion?’. Goodwin adopts Hazlitt’s conjecture 
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and reads as A. Thompson before Hazlitt had conjectured 
* but not a passion ? ’. 
4. G3. 27-8 (Song 3, 43-4) : 
B ...‘ If man hath done this, heauen why mad’st thou men ? 
Not to deface thee in thy children ;’ 
A has ‘ childeren ’, Goodwin prints as B and 1625. 
§. G4’. 13 ff. (Song 3, 69 ff.) : 
Beas . Doe but cut the limbe 
of any Tree, the trunke will weepe for him : 


Rend the cold Sicamor’s thin barke in two, 
His Name and Teares, would say, So Lowe should do.’ 


A has ‘So Loue should doe’. The words ‘So Loue’ are in- 
tended as a translation of ‘ Sic-amor’. The typography in A 
emphasizes this inlaid pun. B spoils the witticism. Goodwin 
printed the line wholly in lower case. Lacking A, he could not 
be expected to realize what Browne intended, though there 
was Browne’s marginal note on ‘ Sicamor’ and its ‘ English 
pronunciation, and indifferent Orthographie’ to help him. 
6. G4". 31-6 (Song 3, 127-32) : 


B...‘ Here liu’d aman... 
* . o . o 


Who, since Dame Nature in him feeble grew, 
And he vnapt to giue the world ought new, 
The secret power of Hearbes that grow on molde, 
Sought ought, to cherish and relieue the olde.’ 
A has ‘ Sought out’ in the last line. The ‘ ought’ in line 34, 
and the word ‘Sought’ immediately preceding the ‘ out’ 
indicate how the error may have arisen. 
7. K 1°. 32 (Song 4, 124): 
B ...* Were not Preuention commonly a sleepe.’ 
A has ‘ asleepe ’. 
8. K 2". 7-8 (Song 4, 139-40) : 
B .. . ‘ But when she heard those plaints, then forth she yode 
Out of the couert of an Jwy rod,’ 


A has ‘ Juy tod’. B’s misprint is due to foul case. Goodwin 
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prints the following note: ‘The word “tod”, meaning a 
thick tuft or bush, is misprinted “ rod ” in both editions. The 
error is noticed in Nares’ Glossary, ed. Halliwell and Wright, ii. 
888’ (ii. 327). By ‘ both editions ’ Goodwin means B and 1625. 
g. Li’. 21 ff. (Song 4, 433 ff.): 
B ...‘I heard and saw a strumpet dares to say, 
She is the true faire Aletheia, 


Which [sic] you haue boasted long to liue among you, 
Yet suffer not a peeuish Girle to wrong you?’ 


A has ‘ Yet suffer now’. 


10. L2 r. 19-22 (Song 4, 471-4) : 
B...‘O! neuer once discourage goodnesse (lending 
One glimpse of light) to see misfortune spending 
Her vtmost rage on Truth, dispisde distressed, 
Vnhappy, vnrelieu’d, yet vndressed.’ 


For the last line, A has ‘ Vnhappy, vnrelieu’d, yet vnredressed.’ 
1625 tinkers this to, 


‘ Vnhappy, vnrelieued, yet vndressed.’ 


Goodwin prints, 
‘Unhappy, unrelieved, yet undress’d ! ’ 


Then in his note at ii. 327, he misprints the line still farther, 
this time inadvertently, and records: ‘ Both editions read 
“ undressed”, which, in the annotated copy in the Library of 
Salisbury Cathedral, is corrected to “ unredress’d.”’ Actually 
the line in the Salisbury copy reads : 


‘ Vnhappy, vnrelieu d [sic], yet vndressed.’ 


Browne himself deleted the last word and over it inscribed in 
his neatest italic, ‘ vnredressed’. The first two ‘ e’s’ of the 
word are Greek ‘ e’s’, and the last one the ‘ e’ of the secretary 
hand. Browne often mixed up his letters in this way. It was 
this last ‘e’ that Goodwin misread as an apostrophe. The 
rime word immediately above shows that the rime is intended 
to be a feminine one. 
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11. L2. 23-5 (Song 4, 515-17) : 
B ...‘ Vpon a streame washing a village end 
A Mill is plac’d, that neuer difference kend 
Twixt dayes for worke, and holy-tides for rest,’ 
A has ‘ A Mill was plac’d’. The surrounding narrative shows 
that the preterite is correct. 
12. L 3". 13-14 (Song 4, 545-6) : 
B...* The Weauer said, Fie wench, your selfe you wrong, 
Thus to let slip the shuttle of your rong :’ 
A has ‘ your tongue’. The slip, due to foul case, like that of 
‘ Iuy rod ’, is not corrected in 1625. Goodwin corrects. 
13. L4’. 15 (Song 5, 668) : 
B...* The dropping Amber, and the refin’d Fyrrhe,’ 
A has ‘ rosin’d Fyrrhe’. The compositor probably misread the 
long ‘s’, and then corrected what seemed to be A’s mis- 
printed ‘o’. 
14. M1’. 16-17 (Song 4, 750-1) : 
B...‘* And that her skill in hearbs might helpe remoue 
The freshing of a wound...’ 


A has ‘ The festring of a wound ’. 
15. N1'. 18-20 (Song 5, 150-2) : 
B...‘* Yet nothing like respected as the Drake, 
That skowr’d her Channels, and destroyd the weede, 
Which spoyld her sisters nets, and fishes breede.’ 
A has ‘ Which spoil’d her fishers nets, and fishes breede ’. 
Goodwin restores ‘ fishers’, the reading of ‘ both editions’ 
falling before the emendation ‘ proposed ’ in the Sarum copy. 
The emendation is not one proposed, but is a correction in 
Browne’s hand. 
16. O2". 27-8 (Song 5, 551-2) : 
B...‘ Here lyes an arme: a legge there : [sic] here a head, 
Without other limmes of men vnburied,’ 


A has ‘ VVith other limmes’. The reading ‘ Without ’, which 
is still in the text, spoils both sense and metre. 
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17. O2F. is (Song 5, 555-9) : 
B...% ‘Fie haplesse wretch, 6 thou! whose graces steruing, 


Measur’st Gods mercy by thine owne deseruing ; 
* * * * 


Which still are ready to curse God and die,’ 
A reads ‘ VVhich still art ’, which makes correct grammar. 


18. 03°. 19-24 (Song 5, 621-6) : 
B...4 ‘As when a maide taught from her mothers wing, 
To tune her voyce vnto a siluer string, 
VVhen she should run, she rests ; rests when should run, 
And ends her lesson hauing now begun : 
Now misseth she her stop, then in her song, 
And doing of her best she still is wrong,’ 
For lines 22-3, A reads, 
‘ And ends her lesson hauing new begun : 
Now misseth in her stoppe, then in her song.’ 
Since line 23 begins with ‘ Now ’, B’s error in the previous line 
may be one of dittography. Browne corrected ‘now’ to ‘new’ 
in the Sarum copy, but Goodwin seems to have overlooked it. 
The two lines appear to have caused Browne trouble after 
1616. In the Sarum copy he crossed out the line, 
‘ VVhen she should run, she rests ; rests when should run,’ 
and wrote in the margin, 
‘ She runs when she / should rest, rests when / should run,’ 
There are one or two similar afterthoughts recorded in this 


copy. 
IV 


There remain four other corrections. 

As indicated in Professor Candy’s key to the two editions, A 
contained a list of ‘ Faults escaped’. All but four of these 
errata (I do not count the Greek in the margin of p. 27 which 
was left uncorrected) were put right in B. The four retained 
mistakes, however, were among the most important and they 
still blemish the text. 





ere 
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1. Bg’. 13 (Song 1, 257): 
B. 


. . ‘As euer was the wandring youth of Greece,’ 
The ‘ was ’ should have been changed to ‘ were ’. 
2. D2". 17-19 (Song 1, 701-3) : 
B .. . ‘ Who so is lull’d asleepe with Mida’s treasures, 


* * * * * 

Let them feare death: .. . 
‘Them ” should have been ‘ him ’. 
3. Fs”. «) (Song 2, 653 ff.) : 
B. . One of them in gliding 

Chanc’d on a Veine where Niter had abiding : 
The other, loathing that her purer Waue 
Should be defil’d with what the Niter gaue, 
Fled fast away, the other follow’d fast, 
Till both beene in a Rocke ymet at last.’ 


‘ Ymet ’, according to A’s Errata, should have been ‘ nye met ’. 
4. L4*. 35-6 (Song 4, 647-8) : 
B...‘...a carefull Hinde the well hath found, 
As he walkes sadly through his parched ground ;’ 


*‘ Hinde’ should have been ‘ Hyne’. 


V 


Throughout these lists I have used the words ‘ error’ and 
‘correction’ on the understanding that the reading of 1613 
represents Browne’s reading and that of 1616 the compositor’s. 
In most instances this view would not be challenged. No one, 
for instance, would maintain that ‘sisters nets’, ‘ sought 
ought ’ and such phrases were Browne’s doing. But there are 
other phrases which read in their 1616 form as possibly 
authentic. In item 18, ‘ Now misseth in her stoppe, then in 
her song ’ (1613), and ‘ Now misseth she her stop, then in her 
song ’ (1616), may be a case not of the compositor’s misprint, 
but of Browne’s revision. He made hundreds of such revisions 
for the second edition. Both readings may stand, irrespective 
of one’s preference for the earlier. Browne may have revised, 
cc 


> 
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the compositor may have misprinted. And the evidence that 
the 1616 reading is retained in 1625, and that Browne, while 
correcting the next line in the Sarum copy, made no correction 
at this line, leads nowhere. Many obvious mistakes of B are 
repeated in 1625, let alone mistakes which are not obvious. 
And, secondly, the Sarum copy was by no means uniformly 
emended, correction being indeed the exception and not the 
rule. Moreover, it may be that Browne decided to sup- 
plant ‘childeren’ by ‘children’ (item 4), relying on the 
reader’s ear for the necessary middle syllable. His master 
Spenser, he may have considered, had left to readers the 
business of stretching such elastic words for themselves. 
Similar argument might be applied to items 2 and 3 in the 
second list. It is just possible that Browne decided that he 
liked the errors better than what the 1613 compositor had 
before him in the original MS. But it is not likely. 








AN EARLY PRINTED ACCOUNT BOOK 
By EUSTACE F. BOSANQUET 






ey nd PZ T may be argued that this description of the 
AW VB book is inaccurate, but as it is the account-book 
SOY A ZN portion of it that engenders this article the 
SS if ue above seems the best heading. 

(We NY As the title-page reproduced overpage shows 
LILES SNM the book is an undescribed Almanack and Prog- 
nostication for 1582 by one Evans Lloyd. It was licensed to 
Richard Watkins with three other Almanacks in the year 1581-2 
and is so noted in Almanacks &9 Prognostications ! Class F. 
Nos. 126, 127. Its description is as follows : 

An Octavo, collating A-C8. The Title on Ai recto; within 
the border with the Royal Arms at the top and those of the 
Stationers’ Company at the bottom (see 4 & P, Plate XVIII), 
but here the border is uncracked. The dedication to ‘ Sir 
Thomas Bromley Knight, Lord Chauncelor of England’, begins 
on Az recto and ends on A 3 recto, and is signed ‘ Euans Lloyd, 
late Student in Oriall Colledge in Oxforde’. The Author states 
that it is the first fruits of his study. A cut of the Anatomical 
Man appears on Aq recto; and the Kalendar begins on the 
verso of the same page ending on the recto of B8, each month 
having a page opposite, with the days of the month on it for the 
keeping of notes and accounts. B8 verso is blank. 

The Title to the Prognostication is on C1 recto and has the 
imprint of Richarde Watkins and Iames Robertes at the bottom, 
and is in the same border as before. The Prognostication be- 
gins on the verso of this page and ends on C6 recto ‘ FINIS’. 
The list of Fairs begins on C6 verso and ends on C8 verso 
*FINIS’. There is no imprint or colophon at the end. 


* English Printed Almanacks and Prognostications . . . to the year 1600. The 
Bibliographical Society’s Illustrated Monographs, No. XVII, London, 1917. 










Ha} and Prognoftication 


Sor the yeere of on Lord 
M.D. LXXXIL 
ODibereta & veclares he 


Difpofitton of the ape 
weather, with ether me 


‘om tes 


itis flame mn tet mate 
gtnera us 
all Caglans. 


| PY smdcina LLOYD, 
Student in Aftronomie. 
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In other words it is just another unrecorded pocket Almanack 
issued by Watkins and Roberts under their second patent ; but 
the copy has some peculiarities which are worth more than 
passing notice. 

In the first place the copy is in exactly the form in which it 
was issued by the printers, and save for slight damp stains 
might have come from the printers’ office a month ago. The 
book is printed on Hand-and-Star paper and has at each end 
two protecting leaves of Jug paper;! those at the end are 
conjoined leaves, those at the beginning are separate leaves, the 
stubbs being folded round the first gathering and coming 
between A and B, the book and the protecting leaves being 
stabbed together; and in this form the book was sent out to be 
sold at the fairs. After the book was bought a limp vellum 
cover was added, but the book was not sewn into this in the 
usual way ; three leather thongs were passed through the holes 
made for the stabbing string and then attached to the covers 
in the usual way, the top cover has disappeared, having slipped 
off the thongs, but on the outside of the lower cover is written 
in a contemporary hand ‘ This Almanacke also for markythall 
to be Examyned for fere of Error in the tyme’. 

As the copy came from the West of England, and probably 
the market hall would have to be closed at sunset, some allow- 
ance would have to be made to arrive at the correct time ; the 
Almanack being calculated for the meridian of London. The 
book does not appear to have been used as there is no thumbing 
nor are any notes made in it. 

A noticeable point on the title-page is the word ‘ Alman- 
acke ’ which is in script type, and from the crossing of the N 
and A must have been printed from a soft metal block ; this 
has not been noticed before in any of Watkins and Roberts 

1 In many of the early Almanacks, especially those in Sextodecimo, the first leaf 


is left blank and the last or the verso of the last also, so as to protect the print 
when sold unbound. 
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editions. But the most interesting point about this little book 
is that the pages opposite the months in the Kalendar have on 
the right-hand side printed cash columns headed ‘ L. S. D.’ in 
red (see plate). 

These cash columns bring before us two bibliographical 
queries: 1. Who first issued account-books? 2. As these 
columns presuppose the use of arabic figures, when did the 
ordinary individual keep his accounts in arabic as opposed to 
roman figures ? 

As to the first point, Almanacks had been issued before this 
with blank pages for the making of notes, e.g. 4 & P, No. 
CLXXIII, ‘A blancke & perpetuall Almanack’ printed by 
Thomas Purfoote, c. 1566, which the title in the unique copy 
in the Glasgow University Library states is for ‘al Marchantes 
and occupiers, to note what debtes they haue to paie or receiue’, 
and No. LXVII, ‘A newe Almanacke and Prognostication for 

. 1567’, by Elis Bomelius, printed by Henry Bynneman. 
But the spaces or pages left blank in these have no cash columns 
ruled ; and the same is the case with the quarto Almanack by 
T. H. 1571, No. LXXIII, printed by Henry Denham, and the 
octavo Almanacks of John Securis for 1569,1574,and 1579. The 
later Almanacks of Gabriel Frende, from 1587 onwards, also have 
blank pages but no cash columns. And the writer of this note 
has never come across any other book of the sixteenth century 
in which cash columns are printed for the keeping of accounts. 

It may be that this was a tentative improvement introduced 
by Lloyd in what appears to be his only edition, and being 
found unwanted by the users of the annual Almanacks, was not 
adopted by the printers in editions by later writers. 

At any rate it seems probable that the first issues of books 
printed purely for the keeping of accounts will not be found 
until a very much later date, and even then it is possible that 
no printer’s name would appear in them. 

The second point is rather more difficult to decide as the 
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account books of the ordinary person of the Tudor period, 
which have survived, are rare. Probably the ordinary indi- 
vidual did not keep any accounts then, any more than the 
ordinary individual does now. Many people appear to have 
merely noted such accounts as were necessary in the family Bible 
or on the fly-leaves or margins of any handy book; but a 
certain number of farmers and shopkeepers must have kept 
some sort of regular accounts like the original owner of the 
series of Almanacks for 1589, which are bound up together with 
blank leaves between each edition (Bodleian, Alm. 1589, f. 1). 
Here we have the accounts of a landowner and farmer 
named Anthony Wagstaff, whose income appears to have been 
about {£450 for the year; he keeps his accounts in roman 
figures. On the other hand the original owner of the set of 
Gabriel Friend’s Almanacks for 1587 to 1592, which are in the 
Library of Canterbury Cathedral, when he notes any payments 
does so in arabic figures. 

Perhaps the best examples of accounts, over a period of years, 
kept by untrained accountants are the Churchwardens’ books 
which have come down to us. The late Dr. Charles Cox in his 
book on Churchwardens’ Accounts! enumerates over two hun- 
dred of these books commencing before the seventeenth 
century, and he gives many excerpts from them. From 
these it appears that the entries were almost invariably in 
roman figures up to the end of the sixteenth century, except 
in a few instances after 1590; but in the case of St. Edmund’s, 
Salisbury, arabic figures appear 2 to have been used entirely 
from 1570. With the turn of the century arabic figures 
become more common and gradually take the place of roman. 


' Churchwardens’ Accounts by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. The Antiquary’s 
Books, London, Methuen & Co., Ltd. 

2 The words ‘appear to have been used’ are put here as it is uncertain 
if the excerpts, in this case, are from the book itself or taken from a printed 
transcript. 
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The few Arithmetic books or books containing Arithmetic, 
in English, of the sixteenth century, the earliest of which 
appears to be by Robert Recorde dated 1542,' of course gave 
their examples in arabic figures, but in all cases they begin by 
explaining how the arabic numerals correspond to the roman. 
Arithmetic does not seem to have been taught with any 
regularity until the reign of Elizabeth and probably not always 
then. 

Books on accountancy in English in the Tudor period are 
rarer than Arithmetic books. The earliest appears to have 
been written by Hugh Oldcastle, Scholemaster, and printed ‘in 
London the 14 August 1543’, but no copy has as yet come to light; 
however a revised reprint by John Mellis, another Schoolmaster 
in Southwark, was printed by John Windet for Hugh Singleton 
in 8vo in 1588.2 The title begins 4 briefe instruction how to 
keepe bookes of accompts and a copy is in the British Museum 
(Press mark 712. a. 39.). Another book on the same sub- 
ject was written by James Peele, The maner and fourme how to 
kepe a perfecte reconyng, printed by Richard Grafton in 1553 
(B.M. 8223, c. 16), and another and enlarged edition of the 
same book under the title The pathe way to perfectness, in 
th’ accomptes of debitour, and creditour was issued by Thomas 
Purfoote, 1569 (B.M. c. 54. k. 3.). All these books give examples 
of book-keeping in arabic figures, and the cash columns in the 
examples are printed, and headed either li. s. d. or L.S.D., 
but of course these were to teach merchants and shopkeepers 
how to keep accounts and were not books for the keeping of 
accounts.3 

1 §. T. C. 20798. 2 §. T. C. 18794. 

3 Another book in English mentioned by Mr. Cosmo Gordon in his paper on 
Books of Accountancy, 1494-1600 (Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 
vol. xiii, pp. 154, 155), is a translation of a book by Jehan Ympyn Christoffels, 
which appeared in 1547 with the title 4 notable and very excellente woorke how to 
keepe a boke of accomptes, of which the only known copy is in the Library of the 


Nicolai Museum at Reval. 
pd 
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If we examine those sets of Estate ' accounts which have 
come down to us, we seldom find arabic figures used before the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century or the first quarter of the 
seventeenth. For example, there is a long series of the Pelham 
papers in the British Museum, and in the volume of accounts 
from 1556 to 1624 arabic figures are not used until about 1620; 
but again in the book of accounts of the Leonard Estates 1581 
to 1603, arabic figures are always used, as a rule here the cash 
columns are not ruled; but, where they are, they have been ruled 
by hand. 

Dr. R. B. McKerrow has pointed out to the writer that 
‘Henslowe in his Diary normally uses roman figures, but 
‘ occasionally mixes arabic among them, but in one set of 
‘accounts dating from 1596 uses arabic throughout ’. 

When we examine official accounts, we find from Arber’s 
reprint of the Registers of the Company of Stationers that the 
accounts are always entered in roman figures; and in the 
University Accounts at Oxford arabic figures are not used until 
about 1620. 

This all seems to point to the conclusion that whereas, for the 
first half of the sixteenth century, accounts were invariably 
entered in roman figures ; in the third quarter of that century 
a few people began to use arabic, but it is not until the end of 
the last quarter that we find them used with any frequency, 
whilst they could not be called customary until the end of the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. In consequence it is 
unlikely that any books with printed cash columns would be 
issued before that time ; but the present writer cannot point to 
any known copies of that period. More than twenty years ago 
he had a fragment of a trade advertisement of Richard Badger, 
which stated that he sold gold and silver inks, paper and paper 
books. ‘This was pasted into the dilapidated binding of a book 


1 Estate accounts would be kept by a Reeve or Bailiff. 
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dated 1631, but unfortunately, when this was sent to be repaired, 
the fragment was either destroyed or lost by the binder, and 
the exact wording and whether it was stated that the books 
were ruled cannot now be given.! 

As to Evans Lloyd, the author of this Almanack, nothing 
has yet been learned except his own statement at the end of 
the dedication. Shadwell makes no mention of him in his 
Registrum Orielense, but Forster in his Alumni Oxonienses 
mentions an Evan Lloyde, B.A. 27 January 1538, but attaches 
no college to the name; it is probable that this is not the same 
man. 

With the limited knowledge which the writer of this article 
has, he does not put forward this book as actually the earliest 
book printed in England with cash columns for the entering of 
accounts, but it must be one of the earliest that has come 
down to us. 


1 It is interesting to note that in White’s Almanack for 1654, the last leaf con- 
tains an epitomized Almanack with this heading: ‘ A briefe and easie Almanack 
for this Yeare 1654, which being cut out, is necessary to be placed into any Book 
of Accompts, Table-book or other, conteying the whole Kalender in a short 
method ; By William White ’. 








SIR JOHN HAYWARD’S TROUBLES OVER 
HIS LIFE OF HENRY IV 


By MARGARET DOWLING 


=] H E publication of John Hayward’s book, The 
First Part of the Life and Ratgne of Henry IIII, 
Extending to the end of the first yeare of his raigne, 
3] brought trouble both to the author and to John 
Wolfe, who printed it. It appeared in February 

EGY 1599, that is, shortly before the Earl of Essex 
went to Ireland, and from the first it was ill-fated. The 
preface, which was dedicated to the Earl, met with opposition 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and by his orders was cut 
out of the unsold copies. In the second edition, which Wolfe 
had almost finished by Whitsun of the same year, an Epistle 
Apologeticall from John Hayward to the reader was inserted. 
But before any copies could be sold the Bishop of London 
seized the whole edition and caused it to be burnt. 

When trouble arose between the Queen and Essex over his 
conduct in Ireland, Elizabeth’s anger’ extended to Hayward, 
for not only had he written of Irish matters, but he had de- 
scribed the deposition of Richard II. To Elizabeth’s mind 
these statements and many more were intentionally contro- 
versial, and touched her position much too nearly. She had 
already been displeased by the ‘deposition scene’ in Shake- 
speare’s Richard IJ, and the printers of the 1597 quarto had 
discreetly omitted much of it. The repetition of the theme 
in Hayward’s book pleased her still less ; both he and Wolfe 
were imprisoned and later tried. Moreover it is certain that 
the publication of the book cast added suspicion on Essex, 
for on 26 July 1600 Dudley Carleton wrote to John Chamber- 
lain: ‘My L® of Essex remains prisoner, but at his owne 
* custody. the Q: had giuen him liberty to go into the cuntrie, 
‘but recalled it againe vpon the taking of Do™ Haywood who 
‘ for writing Henry the forth was committed to the tower ’. 
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On 11 July 1600 Hayward was tried at the Court before the 
Lord Keeper, the Lord Admiral, Mr. Secretary and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Sir Edward Coke. It is evident 
that Coke read The Life of Henry IV with care, for in State 
Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 275, there are his original 
notes! upon it, containing references to all controversial 
statements, as for example : 

5 8/b/ chauncelo™ & greate offic’s indetted vnto him/ 

6 55/4 exacte money vnder beneuolence 

7 57/§ rebellion in Ireland/ consultation for 

suppression & some by garrison 
Coke made a fair copy of these notes (S.P.D. as before) which 


reads: 





1 he selecteth a storie 200 yere olde, and publisheth it 
this last yere ; intendinge the application of it to this tyme 
43/a/53a 2 maketh choice of that story only, a kinge is taxed for 

/136. misgovernm*, his councell for corrupt and covetous for there 

priuate the king censured for conferring benefits of hatefull 
parasites and fauorites, the nobles discontented, the commons 
groning vnder continuall taxation. herevppon the king is 
deposed, [and] by an erle and in the ende murdres 

1 neyther armyes nor strongholds are so greate defences to a prince as 
the multitude of children, forts may decay, forces decrease 

2 the kinge exacted of [th]Jhis subjects othes vnder there hand and seale 

3 Borowing of london’s, till at last he could not borowe 1oooti 

4 when a subsidie was demaunded, it was aunswered no subsidie neded if 
the groats of the chauncelor were payed. 

§ by yearly and double subsidies taxes and fiftenths where h 2 conquered 
Ireland and made continuall warres and never demaunded subsidie and 
yet lefe gooooo!i besides his lcwels 

6 greate sommes gathered vnder the fauorable name of Benevolence 

7 by a greate rebellion in Ireland / note the consultations et’ 
the irishe rebell grewe intractable/. many succors sent but scatteringly 
and droppinge, and neuer so many as were able to furnishe the warres 
if any thing were[attempted ]happely acheued by any of the nobilite it was by 
the kings base ha (sic) 

1 All Coke’s notes were evidently written in great haste, for there are numerous 

errors in spelling, as may be seen from the extracts given above. 
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These notes were evidently used by Coke as the basis of his 
questions to Hayward, and doubtless they were very useful, for 
they supplied him with the precise place of the most contro- 
versial matter in the book, and he could confront the prisoner 
with the exact page of an incriminating statement. Hayward’s 


reply ! is also recorded in note form by Coke, and the text 
of it is: 


1 he confessed that the stories mencioned 

in the Archb. oration tendinge to proue 

that deposers of kings and princes haue 

had good successe, were not taken out 

of any other cronicle, but inserted by 

himselfe, but said that after in the 

history the Bishop of carlile confuteth 

the same, but for the confutation the B 

was committed to the marsh: and the 

whole plem concluded against the B opinion 

and in troth in 1 h 4 the B: of carlile was 

attainted of treason 

he confesseth he had red of a Beneuolence 

in the tyme of R 3 and not before and 

yet that he inserted the same in the raigne 

of R2 

3 he said that as he toke it the substaunce 
of the consultation for reducing the Irishe 
rebell, he had out of w. of malmesbury 

4 He affirmed that p'sently after the booke 
was printed woolfe the printer thereof caried 
the same to the erle of E: and about a moneth 
after the epistle was taken out 


N 


Just as Hayward’s book cast suspicion on Essex, so the wheel 
came full circle and Hayward suffered through the hasty con- 
duct of the Earl. In January 1601 rumours came to the 
Queen’s ears that Essex was plotting to seize Whitehall, and he 
was summoned before a council to account for his conduct. 


! State Papers Domestic, Eliz: Vol. 275. 
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On 22 January Hayward was tried again, at the Tower this 
time, before Sir Edward Coke and Sir John Peyton. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that this second trial was the result of 
the fresh indiscretions of Essex. Once more Coke armed him- 
self with a set of notes upon the unfortunate book (S.P.D. 
Elizabeth, vol. 274), and they are even more comprehensive 
than those used at the first trial, as this extract! shows : 


1 his {outward} pretence and his secret drift 


1 he p'tende to 
wright a history 
past but entend 
to point at this very 
tyme. 
he presupposed 
that there should 
be ill success in Ireland 
he writing his booke 
in 99 after the 
archtraitor was in 
his strenghe 
to quo animo&to what end 
[his Jheselecteth this[only] 
blody story {out of all 
the rest}of the{unlawfull} 
deposition of a lawfull 
kinge that had 
long raignes by an 
erle I must in the 
ende leaue to your lo. 


a king described 
by these marks 


) 


rc 


fol 1/a for neyther armyes nor 
strongholds are so greate de- 
fences to a prince as the mul- 

1 without children titude of children forts may 

fol 2 decay. forces decrease et’ 

2 by Association 55 2 that had drawne from his 
subiects assotiations[vnder]} 
vppon othe and vnder hand 
and seale 

3 by borrowing of 3 that had borowed of the 

londoners 32 london’s greate some of 
money and would haue 
borowed r1ooo!i and could 
not 

3 by yearly and double subsedies et’ where h 2 con- 

quered Ireland maintened greate warres, yet 
never demaunded subsidie and yet left gooooti 
besides Luels/55 

8 


55 


4/ chauncelor and greate officers indetted, a sub- 
sidy demaunded et’ aunswer made there neded 
no subsidy if the chauncelor payd his dett 





L 


These notes show very clearly the reasons for Elizabeth’s 
disapproval of The Life of Henry IV. She suspected Hayward 


1 Square brackets are used to denote deletions ; curly brackets represent addi- 


tions above the line. 
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of prophesying the failure of Essex in Ireland through a descrip- 
tion of Richard II’s ill-starred efforts in that country. Even 
a passing reference to the deposition of a monarch was regarded 
with suspicion by the Queen, but when, as in Hayward’s book, 
it was coupled with the constant mention of an earl, she felt 
that it savoured strongly of treason. And although no explana- 
tion was demanded of Hayward’s statement ‘for neyther 
‘ armyes nor strongholds are so greate defences to a prince as 
‘the multitude of children without children forts may decay. 
‘forces decrease’. Coke evidently thought that therein lay 
a possible reference, either intentional or accidental, to the 
Queen’s unmarried state. 

Hayward’s ‘ confession ’ in reply to Coke’s questions ($.P.D. 
Elizabeth. 278) is of considerable interest, as he attempts a 
justification of his motives in writing the book, and also names 
some of the sources of his information more fully. He refused 
to admit that he told past history in the light of contemporary 
politics, which was, of course, the confession that Coke wished 
to obtain. He stated that ‘ he read in foxes booke of Acte & 
‘monumente that king H 2 never demaunded subsidie of his 
‘ subiecte w™ he sett forth toward¢ the end of the raigne of that 
‘ kinge and there he found also that H 2z after his death left in 
‘treasure nine hundred thousand poundg besidg his Iewels & 
‘plate’. Coke immediately demanded why history had been 
perverted and this material inserted in the reign of Henry IV. 
But Hayward avoided the trap by replying that ‘ he taketh that 
‘to be lawfull for any historiographer to insert any hystorie of 
‘former tyme into that hystorie he wright albeit no other 
‘ hystorian of that matter sen meued the same’. Hayward 
was in the direct line of ascent to the famous Mariner, that ‘ man 
of infinite resource and sagacity’; he realized the essential 
soundness of this statement, and used it whenever Coke’s 
questions became too pressing. As we learn later, Hayward 
had brought his material from the east and gathered it from 
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the west, and there was no law to forbid him shaping it into 
a new likeness. He argued to his examiners that an author may 
insert matters to serve his own turn, for it ‘is a libertie vsed by 
‘all good wrighters of historie to adde & to invent reasons & 
‘ speaches according to the matter ’. 

He then gives an account of some of his authorities. In 
Walsingham he found ‘that the force that were sent into 
‘ Ireland by R 2 were scattering & droppinge . . . and that those 
‘that did good service there were not rewarded with coun- 
‘tennce. ... And also that he gathered out of the actions of that 
‘kinge recorded by Walsingham that matters of peace were 
‘managed by menne of weakest sufficiecy (sic) by whose 
* councell eyther ignorant or corrput (stc) et’’. 

‘ Hall & polidore Virgill & many other wrighters ’ supplied 
him with Hereford’s complaint to Mowbray, the burden of 
which was ‘that the kinge councell accounted aunciet ’ (sic) 
‘nobilitie a vaine rest wealth & vertue the ready meanes to bring 
to destruction ’. Coke demanded an explanation of Hayward’s 
statement that ‘ a subiect was rather bounde to the state then 
to the pson of the kinge’. The author replied that he had taken 
this theory from Boethius and other authors, and that accord- 
ing to Boethius ‘where the governm' is democraticall or 
‘ Aristocraticall there the subiect is bound to the state rather 
‘ then to the pson that beare the title of a prince but where it 
‘is monarchicall as in England there ther allegiance is to the 
‘pson of the prince’. Hayward forgot that in his book the 
Earl of Derby had declared that a subject’s allegiance was due 
to the state, and in an attempt to clear himself, he said rather 
feebly, ‘ that he found but remembreth not where he (i.e. the 
Earl) spake to that p"pose’. A better argument, namely that 
‘in the Bishops of carliles speache he hath sett down that dis- 
tinction & confuted the error ’, only dragged him farther into 
the mire. First he was reprehended for mentioning the matter 
at all, and then it was pointed out that ‘ the Erle that held the 

Ee 
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error p’vailed and the Bishop that confuted it was pnished ’. 
Hayward could do no more than say that he had written accord- 
ing to the example of the best historians. He did not say whom 
he judged to be the best historians, but it is unlikely that he 
was referring to the chroniclers Fabyan, Hardyng, Grafton, and 
the rest. He had a deep respect for Latin authorities such as 
Livy and Tacitus, and imitated their method of combining 
literary style with historical facts. It was his close affection for 
the text of Tacitus that caused Bacon to declare that Hay- 
ward, in writing The Life of Henry IV, had been guilty not of 
treason but of felony. For, as he told Elizabeth, the author 
had committed very apparent theft ; he had taken most of the 
sentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and translated them into 
English, and put them into his text. To Hayward’s mind the 
free handling of history was almost inevitable if the best literary 
effect was to be gained, and there is no doubt that he was voicing 
an honest opinion when he said that a writer is at liberty to 
insert matters to serve his own end. 

But although Hayward was thus illuminating as to the origin 
of his matter, Coke still doubted the motives for its use, for he 
considered that the orations of the Bishop of Canterbury and 
the Earl of Derby ‘ tende to greate ill & to thinge most vnlaw- 
full’. To which censure Hayward’s reply was, ‘ There can be 
‘nothing done be it never so ill or vnlawfull but must have a 
‘shadowe / and eu’ry councell must be according to the action’. 
In his selection of this particular history he was guided by 
Halle, who began there, and by Ascham, who commended it in 
The Schoolmaster.} 

It was natural that the authorities should object to the state- 


1 The Schoolmaster, Arber’s Reprint, p. 111. ‘ Neuertheles, some kinde of 
Epitome may be vsed, by men of skilful iudgement, to the great proffet also of 
others. As if a wise man would take Halles Chronicle, where moch good matter 
is quite marde with Indenture Englishe, and first change, strange and inkhorne 
tearmes into proper, and commonlie vsed wordes : ’ 
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without limitation. Hayward contended that it was a ‘ true 
‘ opinion so it be rightlie vnderstood and that he intended there- 
‘ by that the same was not to be taken gen’ally but that prince 
‘ were to be limitted by the lawe diuine & the lawe of nature 
onlie’. It was a dangerous opinion to put on paper in the days 
of Elizabeth, however pure the motive for doing so. 

The description in Hayward’s book is interesting : 


In euerie place also where he made stay, rich gifts and pleasant deuises were 
pesanted (sic) vnto him, with large supply both of force and prouision : far aboue 
his neede : and the common people which for their greatnesse take no care of 
publique affaires, and are in least daunger by reason of their basenes, with shoutes 
and acclamations gaue their applause ; extolling the Duke, as the onely man of 
courage, and saluting him King ; but spending many contumelious tearmes vpon 
King Richard, and deprauing him, as a simple and sluggish man, a dastard, a mey- 
cocke, and one altogether vnworthy to beare rule ; shewing themselues as much 
without reason in rayling vpon the one, as they were in flattering the other. 
Againe, the Duke for his part was not negligent to vncouer the head to bowe the 
body, to stretch forth the hand to euery meane person, and to vse all other com- 
plements of popular behauiour, wherewith the mindes of the common multitude 
are much delighted and drawen; taking that to bee courtesie, which the seuerer 
sort accompt abasement. When he came to the citty, he was there likewise very 
richly and royally entertained, with processions and pageants, and diuers other 
triumphant deuises & shews ; the standings in the streets, where he passed were 
taken vp to behold him ; and the vnable multitude, who otherwise could not, yet 
by their good wordes, wishes, and wils, did testify vnto him their louing affec- 
tions : neither did there appeare in any man at that time, any memory of faith 
and alleagiance towards King Richard, but (as in seditions it alwayes hapneth) as 
the most swayed al did goe. 


Hayward affirmed that Edward Halle was his authority for 


Hereford’s behaviour, and in Halle we find : 


I omit how children applauded, howe wemen reioyced, and howe menne cryed 
oute for ioye in euery toune and village where he passed. I relinquishe farther the 
concourse of people, the number of horses, whiche occurred to hym as he iourneyed 
toward London, reioysing at his repaire ard commyng to the Citie. I wil not 
speake of the procession and singing of the Cleargie, nor of the pleasant salutacions 
nor eloquent oracions made to hym by the Prelacie, nor of the presentes, welcom- 
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ynges, laudes, gratifications made to hym by the citiesens and comminaltee of the 
citie of London. . . . He (Hereford) marched foreward with a greate company 
toward the West countrey, and in passyng by the waie, the people assembled in 
great and houge multitudes (as the nature of the common people is, euer desirous 
of newe changes) callyng him their kyng, deprauyng and railyng on kyng Richard, 
as an innocent a dastarde, a meicocke and not worthy to beare the name of a kyng. 

It is evident that Hayward took part of his description almost 
bodily from Halle, but the description of Hereford himself does 
not appear in Halle’s Chronicles, nor is there a trace of it in any 
of the earlier histories. Thomas Walsingham, Polydore Virgil, 
Fabyan, Hardyng, Grafton, Stow, and Holinshed contain no 
hint of this ‘ popular behaviour’. Hayward’s final statements 
at his trial were to the effect that he began to write the history 
about a year before it was published, although he had had the 
intention of doing so more than a dozen years before. He had 
never made known this intention to any one, nor did he receive 
anything from Wolfe for the right to print the book. Hayward 
therefore began writing The Life of Henry in 1598, and it was in 
1597 that Shakespeare’s Richard II was printed. It is dangerous 
to base arguments upon internal evidence, but interesting to 
wonder whether Shakespeare, in company with many others, 
brought grist to Hayward’s mill. In Richard II, York describes 
Hereford entering London amid the acclamations of the 
citizens : 

Whilst he, from the one side to the other turning, 
Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed’s neck, 


Bespake them thus ; ‘I thank you, countrymen :’ 
And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along. 


It is, of course, very possible that the poet and the historian had 
each treated the same subject with imagination, and that the 
results were similar. But it is pleasant to think that the pages 
of Hayward, the adorer of ancient authorities, were, perhaps, 
enlivened by a memory of lines by Shakespeare. 

John Wolfe, at his trial, said that Hayward wrote an Epistle 
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Apologeticall which was inserted in the second edition of The 
Life of Henry IV. But before any copies could be sold the 
Bishop of London caused the whole edition to be burnt. Wolfe 
further declared that, at his trial, a true copy of the Epistle was 
shown to him, and that the original, in Hayward’s handwriting, 
had also been seized by the Bishop. Therefore according to 
Wolfe two copies of the Epistle Apologeticall were in existence 
at that time. Together with the documents already described 
there are two copies of this Epistle. One, obviously the work 
of a scribe, is endorsed by Coke as ‘ a copie of the lre apologeti- 
call kept by Woolfe’. The other has every appearance of an 
original manuscript. There is little to be gained by comparing 
the handwriting with Hayward’s signature; but although 
there are only general likenesses, at least there are no definite 
dissimilarities. The alterations in the text seem (by comparison 
with the scribe’s copy) to be genuine author’s corrections, and 
whereas the water-mark on each of the other documents is the 
same, the water-mark on this paper is quite different. 
The full text of the Epistle is : 


Gentle Reader thy frendly acceptance of these loose labors, the accompt of 
my idle howres, from exercises of greater profit and vse, hath moued me, before I 
proceede any further, to ouerlooke and ouerlick them once againe, as the Beare is 
said to doe her vnformed whelpes, and thereby both in portion and proportion 
to amend the same/ I haue purposely passed ouer many imputations, and some 
secrete sences, which the deepe searchers of our time, haue rather framed then 
found : partly vpon the science of myne owne conscience, and partly seeing no 
reason, wherefore they should be more applied to this book, then to the originall 
authors, out of which it hath bene gathered/ onely one offence I thought meete to 
meete with, and that is, concerning the rehearsall of certaine oppressions, both 
vnusuall, and intollerable, and to no profitable purpose and end ; which I heare 
to be hardly thought of and taken, not in regard of any moderate iudgement, 
which may easily perceiue, how full it lyeth in the plaine path of the history, but 
for feare of some quarrellous conceites, which may interpret it to be meant of an 
other tyme (although nothing like) then that whereof it was reported ; which inone 
degree of melancholy further, would imagine the very belles to sound, whatsoeuer 
hammereth w**in their heads. ffor my part I am ot opinion, that no imposition 
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at any time haue bene, either hurtfull to a prince, or hatefull to the people, except 
two qualities do concurre ; ffirst that it be excessiue, secondly, that it be wildly 
and wastfully expended : for if the one fayle, it neuer seemeth greeuous : if the 
other, not odious, But if , {it} be both moderate, and also necessary ; or great, 
ioyned wt" greatnesse and importancy of neede : it standeth neither with reason, 
nor with religion for any subiect to repine against it/ ffor the prince is a person of 
authority & trust, to imploy the goods of the people, for their common good : 
either in maintayning order among themselues, or in repelling the enterprises of 
their enemies: neyther can they possibly be preserued by the prince, if they 
w*hdraw their owne endeuour and supply. And [to] this [purpose] the ancient 
wise men haue , [deuised an Apology. ] {endeavoured, by a fable to make familiare; } 
y‘ all the parts of the body were once offended against the stomacke, for that they 
saw themselues vexed w'" perpetuall trauayle & toyle, and the stomacke onely, 
not onely to be idle, but to consume all that they could prouide : Herevpon they 
conspired together, that the hand should no more work, nor the feete walk, nor 
the eye look about, nor the mouth receyue, prepare, and send downe foode : so 
the stomacke not receyuing nourishment, could not impart the same againe, to 
euery part of the body: Whereby, first they languished, and (being neere at the 
point to perish) at the last perceyued, that both their labour to get, and their 
liberality to geue, in appearance was for the stomack, but in deede for them- 
selues. This tale hath bene verifyed by many truthes, whereof I will rehearse one, 
and so not exceede the measure of an Epistle. When the Turk came against the 
city of Constantinople, the Emperour was not able to wage so many souldiers, as 
might stand single vpon the walles. Wherevpon, he often assembled the wealthy 
citizens, and sometymes went in person to their houses, leauing nothing vndone or 
vnsayd ; which might be of force to stirre in them, either piety or pitty, both for 
the preseruation of their country, and frends, and for their owne particuler 
safeties : but the miserable mony mongers, being as loath to take benefit of their 
gold, as if it had not bene their owne, buried it vnder the ground, and denyed 
that they were able to make contribution. So either for want or weakenes of resis- 
tance, the Turkes soone became masters of the city : Who in their first fury set 
all the streetes on streame with bloud : and afterwards, couetousnes succeeding 
cruelty, they left no closet nor corner vnransacked and vnrifted, wherein missing 
their expected pray, they ripped the bellies, and searched the bowels of their 
wretched captiues: lastly they turned vp the foundations of many thousand 
buildings, [where they] , {and there} found such infinite masses of mony, as did 
strike them, rather into a maze, then into a merueylle, how so rich a city could 
possibly be taken. 1 would not wish the like mischance, to our like dutt and heauy 
conceyted repyners, w°® neyther see nor seeke any other thing but only _ {the} 
stuffing of their , {owne} bags: because it cannot happen vnto them, without 
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a greater and further mischiefe : But I could wish that they might be fitted as 
once were the Siracusans, vpon whom when Dyonisius had imposed a contribution, 
they murmured and complayned, and denyed that they were able to beare that 
burthen : Wherevpon he encreased the imposition and they likewise their com- 
plaints ; but Dyonisius ceased not to revy it vpon them, vntill he perceyued them, 
eyther content, by being reduced to their duety, or quiete, by being drawne drye.’ 


Apparently Coke could find nothing incriminating in the 
Epistle, for it was not used against Hayward at either trial. 
There was however yet another matter which contributed to 
Hayward’s disgrace. Sir Giles Meyrick, an ardent supporter of 
Essex, arranged for a performance of the play of Richard II by 
the Chamberlain’s men. This performance, which it was hoped 
would excite the people on the Earl’s behalf, was to have taken 
place on 7 February 1601, the day before that arranged for the 
outbreak of Essex. Unfortunately for the originators, the plan 
was discovered, and was brought up against them at their trials. 

Hayward’s protestations of innocence were not believed, and 
he was imprisoned again, probably until the death of Elizabeth. 
To some extent he was more unfortunate than he deserved to 
be, for as Bacon asserted, there was no treason in the book. 
No doubt Hayward remembered the popularity of Shake- 
speare’s Richard II, and decided that the story of the Irish 
rebellion in Richard’s reign could be written with delicate 
reference to contemporary politics. It is evident that he was 
interested in Henry IV solely on account of his successful over- 
throw of Richard, and that the more extensive title of the book 
was intended to throw dust in the eyes of authority. There 
was little chance of financial failure, as controversial literature 
had the charm of forbidden fruit for the Elizabethans. The 
disobedience of Essex proved to be Hayward’s downfall, and 
the writer was charged not merely with producing contro- 
versial literature, but with treason. It is true that the history 
was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, but no doubt it was ‘ ffor 
that he was a marciall man and was for to goe into Ireland and 
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the book treated of Irishe Causes’. It is unlikely that Hayward 
had any knowledge of the coming disturbances; if he had, 
a desire to support Essex would have assumed a more discreet 
form, for an individual act of open partisanship was extremely 
unwise. It seems probable that Hayward saw his danger and 
tried to clear himself by the ‘ Epistle Apologeticall’ to the 
second edition. Wolfe, at his trial! (S.P.D. Eliz. vol. 275), 
stated ‘ that the said Mr Doctor Hayward when he was tould 
‘by this examynat’ that some did fynde fault w‘* the former 
‘edition he desired this examynat to Intreate them that he 
‘might speak w'* them to knowe what they did mislike to the 
‘Intent that he might exspres his meaninge therein’. Eliza- 
beth was very loath to let Hayward escape with his life, for she 
felt that once again Richard II had been used to represent 
herseif. Nor did Hayward’s statement ‘ that the forces that 
were sent into Ireland by R 2 were scattering & dropping ’ tend 
to soothe her anger. To her mind these words represented a 
transference of the current criticism of her action towards 
Ireland to the reign of Richard II. Hayward was fortunate in 
having Bacon as an advocate, for it is certain that without his 
courageous defence Hayward would never have escaped. 


1 See Mr. H. R. Plomer’s article : The Library, New (Second Series), vol. 2. 











THOMAS WALKLEY AND THE BEN JONSON 
‘WORKS’ OF 1640 


By FRANK MARCHAM 


ae YZ N placing a Chancery Bill before our Members 
ST NUEZ I rather welcome the opportunity of stressing 
ZA the fact that this is a‘legal record. The publi- 
Ne cations of earnest, if not altogether wise, stu- 
DENN dents during the past twenty years show far too 
LO much credibility. No single word of thi 

much credibility. No single word of this or any 
=o er Bill can be believed without corroboration, 
especially if the reader is looking for literary facts. 

Extensive knowledge both of contemporary law and practice 
is essential in dealing with law suits, and of the two practice is 
the more important and less known. A similar lack of knowledge 
exists as to the personnel of the Courts and is a serious defect. 

Some account of Thomas Walkley is given by Mr. Plomer 
(Dictionary 1641-67). Appended is a copy of one of his 
petitions which I copied when searching for the one mentioned 
in the Chancery Bill. The Domestic State Papers are not 
complete at any period, and many documents which ministers 
or officers removed have remained in private custody ever 
since. ‘There was nothing dishonest, of course, in such re- 
moval, though the vicissitudes of private collections prove the 
necessity of a statute placing Departmental State Papers where- 
soever found upon a plane with our Public Records. This, I 
imagine, can be done with the sole exception of value as evi- 
dence, another of the law’s contradictions. 

The Petition is an official document and therefore induces 
considerable hesitation before assessing its true value or 
meaning. 

Both the documents, then, require extraneous and private 
corroboration. To some extent we have such with regard to 

Ff 
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Sir Kenelm Digby. Where it would be most interesting we do 
not possess it, but the balance of probability is that Jonson did 
prepare his own works for publication. The suits in the City of 
London, if they happened, are of record: I have not searched. 

An elementary fact may be mentioned for the benefit of 
certain searchers. Chancery Bills were usually signed by the 
barrister who was responsible for their drafting and not by the 
solicitor who filed them. 

By dividing a Bill into paragraphs it is not only easier to read 
but the formal portions required by practice can be the more 
readily disassociated from alleged statements of facts. The 
plaintiff swore to the truth of the Bill upon filing and the 
Defendant swore to the truth of his Answer when filed. These 
two often bear the relationship of Kant’s Thesis and Antithesis.' 

Punctuation is not required in a legal document. 


Chancery Proceedings before 1714 Mitford go-28 

xx Januarij 1640 hic the right hono'* S* Edward Littleton 
PINDAR 2 K‘ lord keeper of the great seale of England. 

Humbly complayning sheweth vnto yo" good lopp. yo" 
Daylie Orato" Thomas Walkeley Cittizen & stationer of 
London. 

That whereas seuerall of the writings and workes 3 of Ben- 
iamin Johnson late deceased and not before printed were some 
shorte tyme before his decease presented vnto & given by the 
said Beniamin to S$‘ Kenelme Digby to dispose thereof at his 
will and pleasure. 

To whose care & trust the said Beniamin left the publishing 
and printing of them and delivered him true & perfect copies 
for his better and more effectual doeing thereof, 

1 Critique of Pure Reason. Third Conflict of Transcendental Ideas (Book II, 
Cap II, Dialectic). 

2 Matthew Pindar, six clerk from 21 March, 15 Charles I (1640) till 26 October 
35 Charles II (1683). 

3 Q. Horatius Flaccus, §.T.C. 13798. 
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And the said Beniamin shortly after dyeing, the said S' 
Kenelme Digbye in pursuance of the said truste reposed in him 
deliuered the same Copies to yo’ Orato to haue them pub- 
lished and printed according to the intencon. of the said 
Beniamin Johnson freely bestowing the benefitt of the printing 
thereof on yo™ Orato 

Wherevpon yo" Orato’ having procured licence for the 
printing thereof and having to his great charge caused them to 
be printed before such tyme as yo" Orato" had the same from 
the printing house or that they were fully perfected, one John 
Benson & Andrew Crooke having notice that yo" Orato" was in 
hand w™ the printing of the same bookes and that there was 
like to bee some profitt made thereby 

They the said Benson & Crooke having obtayned by some 
casuall or other indirect meanes false & imperfect Copies of the 
said workes did make an Entry in the Hall of the Company of 
Stationers of London in their owne name for the printing & 
publishing of the same workes, the Company not knowing of 
yo" Orato" interest therein or of yo"Orato™ printing thereof, 

w°* vndue and irregular proceeding of them the said Benson 
& Crooke coming accidentally to the Knowledge of your Orato’ 
yo® Orato’ did therevpon make complaynt thereof to one of his 
Ma** Secretaries of State who having heard & vnderstood the 
trueth of the proceeding did graunt a warrant thereby pro- 
hibiting the sayd Benson & Crooke from further printing or 
publishing the same workes or any of them. 

But nowe soe it is may it please yo" good lopp. that one John 
Parker a stationer also of London p'tending the said Benson to 
be greatly indebted to him and finding the name of the said 
Benson to be entred in the hall of the stationers for the printing 
& publishing of the said workes and knowing that diverse of the 
said bookes w* yo" Orato’ had at his owne proper charge caused 


to be printed were accordingly printed and ready for to be 
published, 
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And knowing also where they were, the said Parker did by 
some private practice or agreemt w** them the said Benson & 
Crooke cause the said bookes w°* yo" Orato" had soe caused to be 
printed to be attached in London as the wares of him the said 
Benson at the suite of him the said Parker for a p'tended debt 
supposed to be owing to him the said Parker by the said Benson 

and proceeding therevpon in the Guildhall London obteyned 
a Judgemt therevpon, yo’ Orato" being noe way privy thereto 
or knowing thereof 

Which said wares soe attached and for w“ the said Parker had 
obtayned Judgemt in maner as aforesaid are the proper goodes 
and wares of yo" Orato" onely and are of the value of three 
hundred poundes at the least, 

Soe as now yo" Orato" having been at aboue two hundred 
poundes charge in & concerning the printing the same bookes, 
they are detayned from yo" Orato" by him, by whom the same 
were printed for yo" Orato’ vse in respect of the said Attach- 
ment & Judgem‘, yo" Orato’ being noe way indebted to the 
said Confederates or any of them. 

and the said Benson & Cooke doe give out that they will in 
the meane tyme proceed w* the printing and publishing their 
Copies whereby yo" Orato’ is like to be greatly dampnifyed 
contrary to all equity & good Conscience. 

In tender Consideracon whereof, and for that yo" Orato" hath 
noe way to helpe himselfe against the said Judgem* soe surrep- 
tuously obtayned wthout. yo" Hono'*! privity as aforesaid nor 
to be releiued in the p"misses but by yo" lopps. ayd in this 
hono”* Courte, yo" Orato" witnesses who should prove the 
p’misses living remotely in places vnknowne to yo" Orato™ 

May it therefore please yo" lopp, the p'misses considered to 
graunt to yo" Orato’ his Mat®* most gracious processe of Sub- 
pena to be directed to the said John Benson Andrew Crooke & 
John Parker Comanding them & every of them at a certayne 

1 So in Bill. 
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Day and vnder certayne paine therein to be limited personally 
to be & appeare before yo" lopp. in his Ma‘** high Court of 
Chancery then & there to answere the p'misses 

And further to stand to and abide such order sentence & 
Judgem* therein as shalbe agreable to equity and good con- 
science 

And yo' Orato® shall daylie pray &c. 
John Vernon 

p.K 


Notes : 
The date at the beginning is when the Bill was sworn and filed. 
The signature at end is that of Counsel 
The p.K is probably ‘ per K.’ ‘ K’ being the Solicitor. 


I print another Walkley document as an Appendix. 


Domestic State papers, Charles I, Vol. 438 
No. 7. To the Right Honorable S' ffrancis Windebanke 

Kt principall Secretarie of State. 

The Humble petition of Tho: Walkley. 
Sheweth :— 
That vppon petition to his Excellence the Earle of Arrundel & Surrey, his Excel- 
lence was gratiously pleased to give Leve to yoT petitioner to _ the lists of the 
Armie, for w° yot petitioner hath disbursed besides his Extraordinarie paynes & 
Expences above 30! and beinge taken from him must tend to his vndoinge. 
That yo" Honnor hath bine Informed of some vndecent speches yt he showed 
Ignorantly lett fale not Intendinge or thinkeinge theareby any hurte at all, for 
w* his offence he is very Sory & humbly prayeth yo" honnor to pardon his Indes- 
crete rashnes and to grant hime his release. 
and yo' petitioner as in all duty bound shall ever pray 
Tho Walkley 


(No original date appears upon this document.) 








THE PECIA 
By ROBERT STEELE 


| H E pecia is a unit, devised mainly for estimat- 
ing the rate of payment to the copyist, which 
seems to have arisen in the University of 
Bologna early in the thirteenth century; it 
persisted till the introduction of printing, 
reaching among other studia the University of 
Paris. Savigny in his Geschichte des rimischen Rechts im Mittel- 
alter seems to have been the first to direct attention to this 
method of dividing manuscripts, but it has only recently be- 
come the object of any study, and our knowledge of the subject 
is still inchoate. 

Savigny gave from the Statutes of the Faculty of Arts in 
Padua (1486) the statement of what a pecia consisted. ‘ De 
Taxatione Petiarum. Secundum taxationem studii Bononien- 
sis firmamus quod petia constituatur ex sexdecim columnis, 
quarum quaelibet continet sexaginta duas lineas, et quaelibet 
linea litteras xxxii ’, Statuta Dominorum Artistarum Achademiae 
Patavinae, iii. tit. 27 (ed. 1607). Denifle printed in the Archiv 
fiir Litteratur- und Kirchen-Geschichte, 3 (1887), 295, n. 25, 
from an earlier recension a slightly different account. ‘ Ex 
quot litteris et columnts constituatur pecia. Statuimus quod pecia 
constituatur ex sedecim columnis, quarum quelibet contineat 
sexaginta lineas, et quelibet linea literas triginta duas secundum 
taxationem studii Bononiensis’. iii. tit. 20. It will be seen 
that there is a difference in the number of lines to a column— 
all the printed texts giving 62, the earlier manuscript giving 60. 
That the latter is right is confirmed by a contract which Mr. V. 
Scholderer has pointed out to me. On 7 May 1476 Hannibal 
Malpiglius at Bologna undertook to print for Sigismundus De 
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Libris and others, books ‘ cum duabus columnis quarum .. . 
quelibet habere debet lineas sexaginta et quelibet linea . . . 
triginta litteras ad minus’. These were law folios, see L. Sighi- 
nolfi, Bibliofilia, xv (1913/14). The ordinary form of a Bo- 
lognese pecia is, then, 8 pages of two columns, each containing 
60 lines, of 32 letters each. 

There does not seem any doubt that the pecia was in the first 
instance an actual physical division of the manuscript, a gather- 
ing of four leaves (a binion) corresponding to a sheet of vellum 
folded twice to make four folios. It was a convenient division 
when a lengthy text-book had to be lent out to students to 
make their own copies, as a number of them could be at work 
at the same time, each on a separate gathering, while a pub- 
lisher could multiply copies by setting a different scribe to work 
for each separate pecia. We have evidence that the first of 
these methods was employed, since Bologna statutes fix the fine 
for a lost pecia at 10 solidi, reduced later to 5. But in the hands 
of unofficial scribes the regulation four folios might easily be 
written in less space, leaving a blank at the end of each pecia. 
Fr. Blum in his Iter Italicum, ii. 96, mentions an early thir- 
teenth-century manuscript of the Jnfortiatum at Lucca divided 
into peciae, but so written that the pecia often ended on the 
third leaf—the fourth being sometimes cut off. Evidently a 
manuscript for private use would begin the second pecia where 
the first left off, and so on—marking the division in the margin 
(‘ incipit .2. pecia ’, ‘ pe*’, ‘ pe’, ‘p*’). This would be especi- 
ally likely to happen when ‘the resulting manuscript was made up 
in the usual gatherings of eight, ten, or twelve leaves, instead 
of four, and when its subject was philosophy or theology. In 
nearly all the surviving manuscripts in which the peciae are 
marked they do not coincide with the gatherings. 

To ensure the absolute correctness of the law books studied 
the University of Bologna appointed annually a committee of 
six peciarii who were to give their undivided attention to 
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ensuring the correctness of the peciae and quaterni in the 
stationers’ hands, checking the work done by the ‘ scriptoribus 
et correctoribus ’, and having the power of inflicting fines for 
bad work. Stationers were sworn to put on the market all 
new Questiones of the doctors, getting an ‘exemplar’ made 
within twenty days. They were on oath not to refuse to lend 
any text they possessed to students and not to write old texts 
in a smaller or different hand. The payment to a ‘ scriptor’ 
was 4 denarii per pecia, to a ‘corrector’ 2d. We read of 

‘ exemplatores ’"—writers of exemplars—in the offer of Vercelli 
(1228) to the students of Padua to provide for them, if they 
migrated, two exemplatores with codices properly corrected 
both in text and gloss. We may thus describe the career of 
a text at Bologna: first, the author’s manuscript ; second, the 
exemplar—the standard copy made by the exemplator for the 
stationarius, divided into peciae; third, the codex in peciae, 
copied from the official exemplar, and available for loan or sale ; 
fourth, copies of these made by private persons or scribes not 
under University control, 

We have no information as to how far the practice of Bologna 
and the other student-universities was followed by Paris. The 
only official mentions of peciae there are in two documents 
fixing the amount chargeable for the loan of certain works 
(Denifle et Chatelain, Chartularium, i. 614-50, ii. 107-12), 
whose length is given in peciae. The loan of a manuscript of 
1g peciae cost 9 deniers at the end of the thirteenth century 
(1275-86), the loan of 14 peciae in 1314 cost 12 deniers. Mer. 
Pelzer of the Vatican Library seems to have been the first in 
recent years to call attention to the use of peciae, in his study 
of Godefroid de Fontaines (Revue Neo-Scolastique (1913), pp. 
504-10 ; see also (1920) pp. 233-6). Fr. J. A. Destrez, O.P., 
has added a little to our knowledge in a paper (Revue des 
sciences philosophiques et théologiques, xiii (1924), pp. 182-97). 
He has discovered some hundred manuscripts in which the 
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peciae are marked, none of them apparently written in gather- 
ings of four leaves. The exemplars of books not in general use 
for teaching purposes might be preserved elsewhere than among 
the University stationers ; for example, the exemplars of many 
works of Ramon Lull were kept at the Carthusian House at 
Paris. The learned editors of St. Thomas Aquinas (t. xii. app. 
pref. f. ix—xi; t. xiii, pref. 27-30) have given some attention to 
the matter and have shown that the exemplar of the Summa 
contra Gentiles was issued in peciae and that some peciae con- 
tained six folios. It seems certain that the rigid rules of 
Bologna, fixing for law-books a pecia of 60 lines to a column 
and 32 letters to a line, were not observed in Paris. The 
number of lines in the pecia examined varied in one codex from 
767 to 1,274, in another from 467 to 1,306—the average being 
about 930. 

My interest in the matter is that the division into peciae 
occurs in some of the Roger Bacon manuscripts I am editing. 
The British Museum MS. of the Computus of Bacon is 
marked ‘Compotus f.r.b. continens 15 pecie’. The manu- 
script is in sixteen gatherings of four leaves (except one in six 
leaves) and is written in long lines of 36 to a page, with about 
520 words. As there was a change of scribes the sixteen instead 
of fifteen might be accounted for, but it is fairly evident that 
the pecia here is no longer tied down to the Bolognese form 
and may be only an indication of the cost of a copy, or an 
indication that it is written in binions. 

A more important use of peciae is that in the Amiens manu- 
script of the Questiones of Bacon, his lectures while teaching in 
the University of Paris. The Amiens MS. consists of several 
sets of these Questiones, courses of lectures on the Metaphysics 
and Physics of Aristotle. They are all in gatherings of four 
leaves and written in double columns, and some of them are 
marked at the head with the number of the pecia—first, second, 
&c. But the number of lines to a column varies from §9 to 69— 


cg 
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thus showing that this manuscript is not the exemplar or stan- 
dard copy. What happens in each pecia of our manuscript is 
that the scribe does not lay out his work properly, and either 
writes too closely in the early part of the pecia and spreads out 
his writing in the last columns, or writes too loosely in the 
beginning and has to crowd up his writing at the end. Occa- 
sionally there is a blank space left at the end of the gathering 
with ‘ nichil deficit ’ written across it to show that no part of 
the text is missing. 

The value of this notation to me as an editor of Bacon is that 
the use of peciae presupposes the existence of an official exem- 
plar at the disposal of copyists, and thus shows that the works 
in question were recognized University books of reference if 
not text-books. 
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William Bulmer, Thomas Bensley: A Study in Transition. By H. V. Marror. 
The Fleuron, London, 1930. Sm. 4to. pp. 80. Printed at the Curwen Press. 


Mr. Marror begins his study with a whole-hearted denun- 
ciation of English printing in general. up to the time of Basker- 
ville, a denunciation which, one must admit, is justified. He 
draws a parallel between the interest manifested by the present 
generation in the arts of the book and the similar enthusiasm of 
the age in which Bulmer and Bensley were the leading English 
printers. As the present-day revival proceeds from William 
Morris, so the improvement in English printing after 1790 had 
its origin in the work of Baskerville. This is an interesting 
parallel and might be carried farther. One might add that 
book production to-day is superior to that of Bulmer’s genera- 
tion because it is founded on a better tradition. Mr. Marrot 
might not agree, as he says that ‘ Baskerville was a far greater 
printer than Morris’, a statement which needs definition. 
Bulmer would probably have regarded Bodoni as the greatest 
printer of any age, and, even though in his early days he did not 
imitate the Bodoni types, he appears to have admired the 
Bodoni formula. To those who disapprove of Bodoni, Bulmer 
and Bensley at their best can never have a great appeal. Even 
these may however agree that Bulmer and Bensley were com- 
petent craftsmen and rendered considerable service to English 
printing. 

Mr. Marrot ventures on a detailed examination of William 
Martin’s types, Bulmer’s favourite, Vincent Figgins’s roman 
used by Bensley, and a modern face used by both printers. 
This is very welcome ; we have had too many books on printers, 
in which little or nothing is said of the types used. The 
author’s enthusiasm for the Martin design leads him to claim 
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it as one of the best ever evolved, a claim which most of his 
readers will probably consider exaggerated. ‘The Martin 
specimen of 1780, to which reference is made on p. 23, is surely 
by Robert Martin, William’s brother. Of another type used 
by Bulmer in his early days the author has little to say, that is 
Richard Austin’s roman cut for John Bell of the British Letter 
Foundry. This was used in Sir William Drummond’s Philo- 
sophicai Sketches, 1795, and Mr. Marrot calls it a definitely 
modern-face type. The section of the book in which examples 
of the work of the two printers are dissected needs more repro- 
duction, and for {2 2s. the reader might have expected more 
than twelve plates. A. F. J. 


A Critical Edition of Massinger’s The Roman Actor. By W. L. Sanvipcz, jr. 
Princeton University Press (London: H. Milford). 1929 (pub. Mar. 1930). 8° 
(ot x 53 in.); pp. 160. 9s. net. 

Tuis aims at being a full-dress edition of the play that 
Massinger called ‘ the most perfit birth of my Minerua’. In 
a forty-page introduction the editor discusses all relevant 
points and indeed discourses pretty much at large on dramatic 
matters. Of course he is wrong in saying that Believe as you 
List was refused a licence. The text is a close reprint of the 
quarto of 1629. So far as I have examined, it appears to be 
accurate so long as it is a mere question of reproducing the 
original, but the editor has found difficulty in coping with the 
typographical problems connected with his ‘ critical’ depar- 
tures from the same. He has availed himself of the autograph 
corrections contained in a copy of the quarto in the possession 
of the late Sir Edmund Gosse, as collected in The Library in 
June 1924 (not 1925 as Mr. Sandidge has it) and to a lesser 
extent of other corrections of doubtful authority found in 
copies in the Princeton University Library and the King’s 
Library at the British Museum. These corrections, like the 
editor’s own emendations, are introduced into the text within 
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square brackets. Such disfigurement may be unavoidable, but 
there is no reason to aggravate it by spacing the type, as for 
instance in ‘ Palphuri [u] s’ (p. 53) or “tyran [t]’(p. 110). I 
may remark that the foot-note on the latter reading is at variance 
with the critical note at the end, and that the editor would seem 
to have unwarrantably preferred his own emendation ‘ tyrant ’ 
to Massinger’s correction ‘ tyrann ’—a perfectly satisfactory 
form. The epistle dedicatory is reproduced for some reason in 
facsimile (line-block), and the introduction of bracketed 
parentheses has a queer and rather absurd effect. And they 
are not even introduced correctly. There is a list of personae 
with parts assigned, and in the original the actors’ names are 
carefully printed opposite the characters they personated. The 
editor has reduced it to chaos: he has even got actors’ names 
opposite the characters he has himself added to the list. More- 
over, though he has supplied three characters, the list is still 
incomplete, lacking Ascletario, a soothsayer, who appears in 
v. i. Incidentally ‘Gvrtise’ is of course a misprint for 
‘ CvrtisE’: the original is correct, though perhaps not very 
clear. The notes contain some necessary and useful information 
but are seldom profound. A perfunctory quotation from 
Wright’s Historia Histrionica (via J]. T. Murray, without page 
reference, and with several small inaccuracies) does duty for 
annotation on the actors who first produced the piece. The 
proof reading leaves a good deal to be desired. I certainly never 
remarked that Gifford got ‘ around’ a textual crux (p. 153) ; 
nor did J say that ‘It was no doubt the classical education 
of the compositor’ that led him to print ‘ stocke’ in place 
of ‘ socke ’°—I said it was ‘a gap in’ his education (p. 128). 
Mr. Sandidge, by the way, has not improved matters by print- 
ing ‘ focke ’ in his text. 

In some ways a painstaking piece of work, but critically 


incompetent. W. W. G. 
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A Bibliography of Cromwell. By Witpur Cortez Assotrr. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press. 1929. pp. xxviii, 540. Price £2 125. 6d. 


No one who has read Professor Abbott’s preface and intro- 
duction and sampled his text can doubt either his industry or 
ability, and the importance and interest of Oliver Cromwell 
are sufficiently outstanding to eliminate any qualm as to labour 
directed to a better knowledge of him being worth while. 
Neither the good nor evil which he worked for England and the 
world, however, nor the good nor evil in his character concern 
other bibliographers as such. We are concerned only with the 
two questions, (i) how has Professor Abbott tackled his laborious 
task? (ii) what benefit does his book offer to future students ? 
He starts with the advantage of a courage willing to trust his 
own judgement in the all-important problem of selection. As 
to this he writes : 


To repeat every title relating to his period, especially those of contemporary 
pamphlets, not only would lead directly to infinity, but would duplicate admir- 
able lists already in existence. To omit all titles so listed would, for obvious 
reasons, be equally unfortunate. In general there is included here contem- 
porary material which relates directly to Cromwell or seems likely to have come 
under his personal notice ; from the rest such has been selected as seems to bear 
more immediately on his career, his character, his opinions, his acts and policies ; 
and that which relates to the more general events and interests of his time has 
been largely omitted. 


Thus his basis of selection is ‘ that of personal relation to the 
Protector ’, and though he has small hopes that ‘ this more or 
less arbitrary procedure will satisfy anyone’, it is clearly only 
the method in which he has applied his test that can reasonably 
be criticized, for it is entirely within the rights of an author 
to limit his subject in any way he pleases so long as the limita- 
tion is explicitly stated. Granted single authorship and im- 
munity from ‘ moods’ there is no reason why a bibliography 
on this personal basis should be arbitrary, and no evidence has 
come to light that Professor Abbott has been temperamental 
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either in exclusion or inclusion. His method of arrangement 
is annalistic, with the titles of books in alphabetical order, save 
that in 1658 a division is made within the year at Cromwell’s 
death. Thus the first and most obvious achievement of his 
bibliography is its detailed exposition of the vicissitudes of the 
literary interest taken in Cromwell year by year from 1640 to 
1928. He offers some remarks on this in his preface, but it will 
be worth the while of any student to turn over the leaves of his 
book to note how the space occupied by the writings of succes- 
sive years rises and falls from the Restoration to our own day. 

A second important outcome of an annalistic bibliography of 
a great historical character like Cromwell is that it draws 
attention to the amount of information which successive bio- 
graphers had, or could have had, at their disposal. The publi- 
cation of Rushforth’s Historical Collections, of Bulstrode’s 
Memorials, of Clarendon’s History, of the Thurloe Papers, and 
similar works mark stages in the possible knowledge which each 
biographer could have possessed, and this is so important that 
it could be wished that entries of them had been printed in 
larger type. Bibliographers can write what they please, but 
few bibliographies are read through, still less studied, and the 
more quickly they appeal to the eye the better their chance of 
doing their work. 

The third merit of Professor Abbott’s bibliography is that 
in a very large number of entries he notes what the book or 
paper is about, or what incidental point or observation makes 
it worth consulting. Occasionally, though all too seldom, there 
comes a refreshing judgement such as ‘ popular account, no 
value’. There are 3,520 entries in his book and users of it may 
well feel almost as grateful for being told what they need not 
read as for being directed to books which may really help. To 
these the direction is even better than a first study of the ninety- 
four large pages of small type which form the index might 
suggest, for among these there are not a few which consist of 
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nothing but numbers made all the more alarming by being 
arranged in six columns. It will mostly be found, however, 
that these six-column entries only summarize references which 
are given more illuminatingly under other headings. Professor 
Adams has been prodigal of pains, and has ploughed his way 
bravely through a subject baffling in its largeness. A. W. P. 








